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Professional Liability Insurance 


A ITS RECENT MEETING, The Board of Directors 
appointed a committee to consult with the 
General Accident Assurance Corporation to deter- 
mine upon what terms some form of lability insur- 
ance could be offered to members of The Institute. 

The company had sent a representative to the 
meeting, but it was found to be impossible to at- 
tempt to work out a plan acceptable to all parties 
at The Board meeting. 

The committee, composed of Director Wilbur H. 


Tusler, George Bain Cummings and John S. Bolles, 
with the Executive Director and Institute Legal 
Counsel as ex-officio members, will confer with 
G.A.A.C. and report back to the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting in January, after which members 
will be notified of any actions taken, or of any in- 
surance available. 

A search to find other companies willing to 
write the liability insurance in the form in which 
it was originally issued to members was unavailing. 


The Standard Documents 


of The American Institute of Architects 


By William Stanley Parker, ¥.A.1.A. 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON CONTRACT DOCUMENTS 


The following article, together with the introductory one by Mr. Parker in the Septem- 
ber BULLETIN, constitute the first two sections of a projected Brochure on the subject. This 
Brochure will be issued as soon as practicable. It should serve better than serial publication 
as a convenient guide for architects in the better understanding and use of the Documents. 


II The Owner-Architect Agreement 

The First Edition of the current Owner-Archi- 
tect Agreement on the percentage basis was issued 
in 1917. A.I.A. Document 177 was then, as now, 
The Institute’s statement on “Professional Practice 
of Architects—Details of Service to be Rendered— 
Schedule of Minimum Charges.” ‘The Owner- 
Architect Agreement was drafted in general ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Document 177 but 
organized for purposes of a formal agreement to be 
signed by the parties. 

This 1917 form was apparently called the “Second 
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Edition” to conform to the then “Second Edition” 
of the Construction Contract. In 1926 the Third 
Edition was issued and it will be useful to note 
the revisions that were made. Some minor simpli- 
fications of phraseology were devoloped, without 
any changes in intent, in the Articles on “Separate 
Contracts,” “Extra Services and Special Cases,” 
“Surveys, Borings and Tests” and “Preliminary 
Estimates.” The articles on “Definition of Cost of 
the Work” and ‘Successors and Assignment” were 
greatly reduced in length, and two articles on “The 
Architect’s Fee” and ““The Owner’s Decisions” were 


omitted entirely. 
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The change in the final article on “Arbitration” 
is worth special note. In the 1917 Edition it con- 
sisted of 42 lines. The first three lines were the 
same as the three lines of the article in the 1926 
Edition. Then there followed 39 lines of provisions 
for appointment of the arbitrator and the procedure 
to be followed, the assessment of costs and the form 
of the award. These details of arbitration procedure 
constituted a fifth of the entire text of the articles 
of the agreement. In the 1926 Edition they were 
eliminated as putting an undue and unpleasant em- 
phasis on anticipated disputes at a time when an 
owner was selecting a professional adviser. The per- 
centage of Owner-Architect agreements that result 
in arbitrations, especially when the A.I.A. agree- 
ment form has been used, is so small as to be negl’- 
gible. To encumber all agreements with such pro- 
cedural details seemed needless. 

The brief statement that, if disputes did arise, 
they would be settled by arbitration indicated a 
desirable attitude. If a serious dispute occurred 
probably the professional relationship of confidence 
between Architect and Client had ceased to exist 
and the agreement should be terminated. 

The situation between Owner and Architect is 
quite different from that between Owner and Con- 
tractor. In the latter case more opportunities for 
disputes exist, and the need to continue the execu- 
tion of the work is generally paramount. An im- 
portant clause in Article 40 of the Standard General 
Conditions states that ‘““The Contractor shall not 
cause a delay of the work during any arbitration 
proceeding, except by agreement with the Owner.” 
For these reasons Article 40 states the requirement 
for arbitration in considerable detail and includes 
by reference the additional provisions of the Stand- 
ard Form of Arbitration Procedure of the A.I.A. 
The case is entirely different in an Owner-Archi- 
tect relationship. This was recognized, in the 1926 
Edition, by the simplest possible statement, which 
is still used in the recently issued forms A-102 and 
B-102, which have supplanted the 1926 form. 

The simplifications of text reduced the articles 
from two full pages to only six lines more than 
one page. he format was changed leaving nearly 
a full blank page following the articles instead of 
preceding them, and putting the signatures on the 
third page, thus making a substantial reduction 
and simplification of the form. 


The 1926 Edition represented the general custom 
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of that time in relation to the fees of Engineers. — 
These were specified to be reimbursed to the Archi- 
tect in addition to his own fee. It is probable that 
this procedure still holds true in the majority of 
Owner-Architect agreements today, but in recent 
years there has been a substantial increase in the 
sentiment in favor of a fee to ‘the Architect that 
shall cover also the fees of all the Engineers for the 
normal domestic engineering work. 

The architects desiring to charge on this basis 
urged The Institute to revise the 1926 Edition to 
provide for an inclusive fee. In view of the belief 
that this method was still far from general and that 
to so change the form would make it unsatisfactory 
for those who still desired the older procedure, The 
Board approved the issuance of the two new forms, 
A-102 for use when Engineers’ fees are reimbursed, 
and B-102 for use when the Architect’s fee is all- 
inclusive. These forms were issued in 1948. The 
various articles were kept substantially as in the 
1926 Edition except for the needed changes in 
Article 2 concerning Engineers’ fees. Article 2 was 
also amended to provide reimbursement for all 
blue prints of drawings, the Architect to provide 
all needed copies of the specifications. A few other 
changes were made as follows: The percentage of © 
the fee due upon completion of preliminary studies 
was made 25% in accord with current opinions. 
Also Article 10, Ownership of Documents, was 
amended by the addition of a final phrase “and are 
not to be used on other work except by agreement 
with the Architect.” Otherwise the wording of 
the articles remains as in the 1926 Edition. 


The Institute has also issued since 1917 a form 
of Agreement Between Owner and Architect on 
the Fee Plus Cost System and a Circular of In- 
formation as to its use (A.I.A. Doc. 185). Some 
offices have used this system regularly. Others have 
found it of use in types of projects where the cost 
of work to be executed was not a fair measure 
of the serv-ces the Architect was to perform. The 
fee was assumed to be a lump sum. Drafting ex- 
penses, as defined, were to be multiplied by an 
agreed factor to cover overhead. The fees to Engi- 
neers and incidental expenses were reimbursed. 


Since the war there has developed a considerable 
interest in a revision of this form in which the 
Architeet’s personal service as well as his overhead 
expenses shall be covered by the multiple of his 
technical personnel costs. The Committee on Fees 
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submitted a draft of such an agreement to the 
last Convention and its issuance was authorized. 
The Committee on Fees and the Committee on 
Contract Documents have cooperated in the de- 
velopment of the finally accepted phraseology and 
this new form is expected to be available soon, 
Thus The Institute now makes available three 
forms of Owner-Architect Agreement as follows: 
(1) Form A-102 on the percentage basis, engi- 
neers’ fees reimbursed. 


(2) Form B-102 on the percentage basis, engi- 
neers’ fees included. 


(3) Form 103 on the Fee Plus Cost System. 


A new form, for use when a multiple of the 
Architect’s technical personnel costs forms the basis 
for payment is now under study. 


(The next review will deal with the Standard 
General Conditions of the construction Contract.) 


Standard Accounting System for Architects 


1 HAD BEEN HOPED that by this time The In- 
stitute could offer a new Standard Accounting 
System for Architects to its membership. However, 
the Committee in charge, under the Chairmanship 
of David C. Baer, has been most careful in giving 
the new proposed system a very thorough office 
check by introducing it into several offices through- 


out the country. Certain changes were found 


to be advisable, and the reconciliation of the various 
sections of the System previously prepared has 
taken considerable time. 

This delay will be of ultimate benefit, as it will 
eliminate before issuance the unworkable or un- 
usable parts of the System. It should be a System 
worth waiting for. 


NOTE: Later news on this subject on page 13. 


New Members 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 20, 1949 


Name—A ddress 
ALFORD, S. ALLISON 

125 Audubon Rd., 

Montgomery 6, Ala. _... Alabama Society of Archs. 
ASH, CHARLES S., JR. 

423 Beacon Bldg., 

Wichita, Kansas 
AYER, PAUL HERBERT 

1608 El Ralfo Drive, 

BakersiteldayG@alite | 2. k= Southern California 
BLATHERWICK, WILFRED FRANCIS 

366 Boyce-Greeley Bldg., 

Stow: Tag, Gs. (Oo 
BRADLEY, LE Roy 

1115 S. Clinton St., 

Fort Wayne 2, Ind. _....._.. Indiana Society of Archs. 
Brayton, RicHarp MARK 

660 Madison Ave., 


Chapter 


Kansas 


Minnesota 


Nemeeorkecie New XG, aso. New York 
BRINKMAN, JOSEPH JEROME 
601 Commercial St., 
meeeaicansds 


Bap oll ayy ca Tae Measles 
BROUSSARD, THADDEUS ARLINGTON 
2118 Stuart Ave., 


Baton Rouge, La. —...-----—--------------— Baton Rouge 
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Name—A ddress 
Brown, PERRY LAWRENCE 

760 Mouton St., 

Batoneour'e al 2st aan neers 
BUCHNER, ROBERT EARL 

519 S. Broadway, 

Wichita) Kean (2) ee sie ae ee eee 
Burt, PAUL GORDON 

520 N. Michigan Ave., 

Chicagoel ii alll ee ee ee eee 
BUTTERFIELD, RIcHARD DAvID 

Quarry Rd., 

Perkinswvallesm Vitae eee Vermont Asso. of Archs. 
BUVENS, JOHN GILBERT 

310 E. Boulevard, 

Batonwhou ger play ees se eer eee es Baton Rouge 
Byrp, NoRMAN LEONARD 

1816 Northwest 40th St., 

Oklars Cityn6% Okla 2 ae See eee Oklahoma 
CAPRARO, ALEXANDER V, 

64 W. Randolph St., 

Chicago UU y je se ee Chicago 
Corro, Errore S. 

25-15 38th Ave., 

Long Island City, N. Y. __....._. Long Island Society 


Chapter 


Pn ahsS Pies Baton Rouge 


a icansas 


a Chicaza 
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Name—Address Chapter 
COLEMAN, RoBERT MICHEAUX, JR. 

886 Azalea Rd., 

BatontRouge eWay == ae ee Baton Rouge 


ComPpToNn, JAMES Howarp 
1257 Fillmore St., 
‘Topeka, Kans 2232 = Kansas 


CoomBE, W. GLASSON 
412 Calvin Theatre Bldg., 22148 Michigan Ave., 
Dearborn, Mich; 2 = Detroit 


*CRIMI, ERNEST 
2426 Seneca PIl., 
Jeeievncakeraey 0), (Coubivg) 2 ee ee Southern California 


D’ Anastasio, DANTE J. 
2010 Horner Ave., 
Pennsauken ssNie) ess eee co sen eee ee ees New Jersey 


DANDERS, RAYMOND ANTHONY 

3752 Janssen Ave., 

Chalo S eo LN ee ee Chicago 
DIMOND, GROVER W., JR. 

416 Endicott on Fourth St., 

AS tegeaiul Semi ris sess oe eee Ae eee eae St. Paul 
Ewrt, Henry C. 

58 Kilburn Rd., 

Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. __ Long Island Society 
FARRENS, JOHN HENRY, JR. 

6885 Sheffield Ave., 

IBatony ROUSE. ol any be eres he eee eee Baton Rouge 
FICKE, STANHOPE BLUNT 

120 E. 79th St., 

NeW MVOrk (210SNis Vic ee ale cat el oe ee New York 
FLANNAGAN, Eric G., JR. 

912 Chestnut St., 

lendersons e Nf. © re ee North Carolina 
FULLERTON, WILLIAM BORLAND, JR. 

TSW edlOth St. 

Karns a’sm Ci Gy. VO ee ee Kansas City 
GAIDANO, Mario Louis 

I 7. POstast., 

Sanh ranciscows Cait nen Northern California 
GEREN, PRESTON MuRbDOcH, JR. 

905 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., 

HORGAVVOTENS oI) Gx ay ee eae meee ee ee Fort Worth 
GooDMAN, RoBERT H. 

125 N. Boulevard, 

Baton Rouges slide: eee een Baton Rouge 
HAASE, J. Roy 

655 Laurel St., 

Ba toneRou ge Su) a gee Baton Rouge 
HALL, ALFRED G. 

964 Brunswick Rd., 

Clevelandsicishtss12)sOhi oss sean Cleveland 
HARDEN, THADDEUS EDGAR, JR. . 

905 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., 

Fort Worth wedex.p Arse. ie aoe eee eee 
HARELSON, WILLIAM BENTON 

Route No. 1, New Hammond Highway, 

Batonp Rouge. Wa see eee Baton Rouge 


Fort Worth 


*Reinstated 
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Name—Address Chapter 


HAWKINS, TEBEE PADGETT 

3130 Pinehurst PIl., 

Charlotte, N.C) == 2 = eee North Carolina 
Himes, Harotp WILLIAM 

519 S. Broadway, 

Wichita. 2) Kani 22 3 eee Kansas 
HoLtT, CLARENCE PERCY 

911 Dewey St., 

Bartlesville, Oklas ae ee eee Oklahoma 
Hooper, JANET ESTELLE 

3345 State St., 

New: Orleans) 15. La. New Orleans 
JASTREMSKY, JULIAN K. 

19 W. 44th St., 

New York 18,(N) Yo 2-3 eee _ New York 
JENKINS, CLEO HAROLD 

226 S. Second St., 

Corvallis, Ore eS eee 
JoHANSON, LoRENTZ ALEXANDER 

2677 Orrington Ave., 

Evanston; :ll...2.- eee Chicago 
JONES, FRANCIS EUGENE 

402 Perry St., 

Raléigh* NzCie = = es North Carolina 
KERTZMAN, NORMAN 

1420 K ‘St...N. W.; 

Wiashingtons 5. Da Cees Washington-Metro. 
KuincG, OTTo J. 

661 Wick Ave., 

Youngstown 2, Ohio 
LANDRY, KENNETH CHARLES 

660 Carol Marie Dr., 

BatonpRougesl 25 aves ee Baton Rouge 
*LETHLY, MARLAY WHITE 

SoZ Ba kichest., 


Eastern Ohio 


Springfield Ohio) == ee eee Dayton 
LOEFFLER, FREDERICK THOMAS, JR. 
5827 Holden St., 
BRittsburghve325 bane ee Pennsylvania Society 
(Pittsburgh) 


MAGNEY, JOHN REINHOLD 

202 Foshay Tower, 

Minneapolis: 2anViin nis ene Minneapolis 
MANNING, ULa LEE 

713 Reymond Bldg., 

BatonvRouge: 6 ate Baton Rouge 
Manson, LEwis P. 

8200 Florida St., 

Batons ROU Ses leap = nee eee eee eee Baton Rouge 
Mason, EDMUND BuRKE 

7463 Dominican St., 

New; Orleans, Liat. 32. New Orleans 
McCann, ALBERT HEws 

1210 Ninth Ave. So., 

Clinton; Towa 2.26.22 ee Iowa 
McDona.p, JoHN SAMUEL 

2438 Glenmore Ave., 

Dayton 9, Ohio 
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Name—A ddress 


Chapter 
*McQuabeE, WALTER PATRICK 
88 Fairview Ave., 
PROREaVVaShIn a tOnvINa Vege New York 
MENDENHALL, HERBERT DRUMMOND 
814 W. Jefferson St., / 
piralilalasseey  bilasseetee eu Florida North Central 


MIDDLEKAUF, CHARLES BAKER 
1832 Kipling St., 
Houston 6, Tex. 

Mour, Oscar P. 
240 Fillmore Ave., ; 
INcwaOrleanseilcay: af) UF eR ee. New Orleans 

MorGan, JESSE ORON, JR. 

3241 Carlotta St., 
BATON ROUSCRIG iba, eee art Baton Rouge 

Moran, GEorcEe S. 

317 Seventh St. 
Manbattany Beach, (Galif, 22-9" 2 

Noyes, WALTER FREDERICK, JR. 

903 Park Ave., 
INCU WEEYGO Ten Ail Ne Yoni ds ey as eh New York 

OsTWALD, JoHN Hans 
912 Indian Rock Ave., 

Berkeley ep alityees eet ole ee oT East Bay 

PERRY, FRANK BRIDGHAM 
93 Calla St., 

meprOnIGences sy Rest) a et Rhode Island 

*Poccl, EDMUND Hower 
29 .W. 64th St., 

INGWee OD KAS; IN Vis eee ee New York 

PosT, RAYMOND GEORGE 
713 Reymond Bldg., 

By ALONMROMC Cg Op liaire An ee wt te le es Baton Rouge 

Ramey, UEL CLIFTON 
601 N. Old Manor Rd., 

AV VAC LN ecapee INGA Terie ee ec ee Kansas 

Rice, RICHARD LEE 
1007 Odd Fellows Bldg., 

TREUIGRRSS OIL ON al Oe Se ie a North Carolina 

RIcHEY, ROBERT LEE . 

715 Alamo Nat’l Bldg., 
Sain COLON elie icy caret eek ee oe te West Texas 

Ricc, EDWARD GEORGE 
4901-B York Rd., 
palenpotenicewidase = 2s se Baltimore 

SABAROFF, BERNARD JOSEPH 
967 Sutter St., 

Sanmurancisco 9. Calif. 22... ss Northern Calif. 


Houston 


Pasadena 


Name—A ddress 


SANDFORD, DANIEL RICHARD, JR. 

325 Woodruff Bldg., 

Sprnin ctreld No pee eens eer Kansas City 
SANDFORD, MAXWELL TENBROOK 

Rm. 602, 916 Walnut St. Bldg., 

WWansase@ it yaniv Gino: ese ee Kansas City 
SCHOBER, ROBERT A. 

3722 W. 12th St., 

CRO PEK Aye ea De see hess cere terans khan TLE Reha, MON eea Le Kansas 
SCHWARTZ, ALBERT A. 

724 S. Parkview St., . 

| Woe UaNEtal es: Sy (CEUbt ce eeu ke Southern Calif. 
SIEBEN, SIGMUND H. 

1009 Baltimore St., 

IKeanSais iC tty wl Vio ne eet cee Kansas City 
SIMMONS, CHARLES HERBERT, JR. 

Re Re DieiNow IF 

NiGuTEZKaSCo WING AY saat oe ee ee ere eee New York 
SMALL, GEORGE MILTON, JR. 

115 W. Morgan St., 

Ralergh.NiCy 2. ee ee eee North Carolina 
SMITH, MAcoNn STROTHER 

c/o F. Carter Williams, 113 Fayetteville St., 

valet ght Nie Cres ee ee tee ee eee North Carolina 
SMYTH, NEEDHAM BYRON 

3234 Austin St., 

(Coins, Clitmisel, (ese) 2 Texas Coastal Bend 
STRAUSS, CARL ALBERT 

437 He SthySt., 

Cincinna tie 2 Ob 10 gps eee are ee 
THOMAS, JOHN WILLIAM 

5924 George Rd., 

Birmingham 6, Ala, __. Alabama Society of Archs. 
THOMPSON, GEORGE RANDALL 

8200 Florida St., 


Chapter 


Cincinnati 


Baton ROU ey lia ie eee eee eee eee Baton Rouge 
WALKER, JOHN LINWOOD, JR. 
Nassawadoxie Via i= 22s ke eee Virginia 


Wo tre, MYER RICHARD 

Univ. of Kansas, 26-D Sunnyside, 

MW aVV OTIC O; tS chs ee ne ee Kansas 
TRAFICANTE, MICHAEL 

175 Taunton Ave., . 

Bast: Provadence: 14) R vl, eee ee Rhode Island 
*WOOLLETT, WILLIAM LEE 

490 Maylin St., 

Rasadenal 2) Cality eS ee Pasadena 


CORPORATE MEMBERS ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP IN THE INSTITUTE 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 20, 1949 


Name—A ddress Chapter 
AVALLONE, GABRIEL SYLVESTER 

185 Clinton Ave., 

Boldt: Oy IN Ge Brooklyn 
BALDWIN, CLAYTON MARTIN 

4119 Holly Knoll Dr., 

eosmAnceles 27,, Calif, = Southern Calif. 
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Name—A ddress 
BALLAS, Oscar J. 
Wilma Bldg., 
Mitsisoval as Mion tegen eee: eee en Oe Montana 

BEYER, HERBERT P. 
77 Kainalu Dr., ; 
Kailua Oahu ec) eens See rete eee Hawaii 


Chapter 
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Name—A ddress 
BooNE, HAROLD BENARD 

530 S. W. 10th Ave., 

Portlandit52@ rex see ia es Oregon 
BoswortH, HARry ISHAM 

502 Continental American Bank Bldg., 

Shréyeponrty23) ileal aie eee ee North Louisiana 
CHADWICK, LIONEL ‘TATTERSFIELD 

949 Scott St., 

Palos Alton "Galutat -.nsser sts ees oe Northern Calif. 
DAMBERG, PAUL SIEBERT 

710 Jones St., 

Eveleth, Minn. 
DAMBERG, RHEUBEN PENN 

418 7th St., So., 

Vari outline wea Oui pate oe eg ee peewee Duluth 
DramMonbD, MICHAEL S. 

650 Victory Blvd., 

Staten Island, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
DRAYTON, ROBERT JOHN 

1721 White St., 

[Bret Wed bbacceel U0 rake eke pe eae pease ee a Chicago 
DUNBAR, LAWRENCE HENRY 

200 Becker Ave., 

NUS Eeakbaveuitay oly 1 De) |S meee eke eet ei sae ot Delaware 
Evia, ALBERT D. 

822 92nd St., 

INifaevar aera sawiN ee Ve eens eee Buftalo-Western N. Y. 
FELs, EMIL 

18 E. 41st St., 

ING War tO: kon 7pruN te WV ion oats eee ee 2 eee ee New York 
FISHER, HOWARD ‘TAYLOR 

322 W. Washington St., 

ChicavomGellitpess hed Sees eee ae Chicago 
FULLER, KENNETH R. 

1936 Grape St., 

Wervier yey COLO: aie a ere ee ee Colorado 
FULLER, MARTIN EMIL 

1007 So. Grand Ave., 

EospAncelesslS Califa ses. =. seen Southern Calif. 
FULLER, QUENTIN R. 

3451 Cook St., 

Denver =: Coley st eh Peo eee Colorado 
GILMER, JOHN BLAIR 

Route No. 3, Box 97B, 

INonth Au SUSta pore Cay ao eine ate ean, 2 ae eee See Augusta 
Hosson, HuBEertT BYRON 

657 Kapoilani Blvd., 

Honoluhussio Hy 02 Sees aii. eee eee Hawaii 
Hopcson, DoNALD R. 

901 Holly St., 

DenversColonqematnat steiner Sean eee Caen 
Houpt, DoNALpD ‘TROTTER 

1409 Mt. Curve Ave., 

Minne apo) isis sae Vii titre een ee Minneapolis 
*TREDELL, LESLIE N. 

914% Franklin St., 

Mam pia x Vila ieee eat oo toe nee Florida Central 
‘Iwatsu, SUNAO JOHN 

94 Spring Ave., 

Bergenitelde Ne [pcs oo. oe New York 


Chapter 


Duluth 


PEE SE Staten Is. Society 


Colorado 
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Name—Address Chapter 


KoBAYASsH!I, NOBORU 
2 @)., lsxope 57/5 


Wailuku. Maui, ebay ites ees Hawaii 
*LASCHENSKI, SIGMUND J. 

16th and Sansom Sts., 

Philadelphiay Raa Penna. Society of Archs. 

Philadelphia 

LINN, JOHN NELSON 

101 Park Ave., 

New. York 17,(N.0Y. 2 ee New York 


‘ Maier, (Miss) ANNETTE YATES 


229 N. Connell St., 

Wilmington, Del” ==" 2 eee Delaware 
MARRACCINI, SILVIO PETER 

619 California St., 

Sanh Pranciscom 6s a@ allie ee Northern Calif. 
MARSHALL, HucH Key 

638 Burke Rd., N. E., 

Atlanta, (Ga, 2s See ee ee aoe eee Georgia 
MartTIN, LocKeTTt Brooks 

201 Varisco Bldg., 

Bryan Dex se ee oe eee Central Texas 
MArTINELLI, FRANK 

110 E. Marshall St., 

Balls Chir elay Vda wee a ween ee Wash.-Metro. 
MARTINSON, HENRY WILFORD 
6714 N. Talman Ave., 
Chicagor45, All (2 32 ee ee ee Chicago 
Mocer, Henry H., Jr. 
99 Mamaroneck Ave., 
White? Plainse Ny Vreseer Westchester 
MULLEN, LAWRENCE TRAINOR 

130 W. Hamilton St., 

Baltimore 1. (Mde=5 Saat. eee Baltimore 
MurtTrux, ROBERT HENRI 

Ridgefield Rd., 

Wilton;- Conn. = 2 8 ee eee Connecticut 
NIELSEN, VicToR H. 

1006 Nashville Trust Bldg., 

Nashville. 3; enn, a = ee Tennessee 
OLIVER, RALPH H. 

9904 Charles St., 

Chicago: 43. lly. ee ee Chicago 
Russ, CHARLES WILLIAM 

1415 Rock Springs Terrace, N. E., 

Atlantal6, (Ga. ce osetia eek te ee pe eens Georgia 
SALDUN, CHARLEs S. 

22 Throp St., 

Bing hiamtor see N ce eae ae CentralGN: Ye 
SCHULTZ, ROBERT JOSEPH 

1645 N. Wilbur St. 

South “Bend; Ind a 552 eee Ind. Society of Archs. 
SMITH, ROBERT JACKSON 

542 Fifth Ave., 

New York, N. Y.—c/o Eggers & Higgins ____New York 
SMITH, TRISTAN P. 

3448 Bay Rd., 

Redwood sCityie Cali tan. aasmamannes Northern Calif. 
STEINMANN, MILTon BopE 

101 Park Ave., 

Nieves Vor eZ, iN SY se ee sey ee New York 
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Name—Address 
STOREY, JOHN J. 

660 No. Dearborn St., 

ELSES VA RD | UI poe na. SIS oe a a Chicago 
SUTER, JOHN ERNEST 

1006 Nashville Trust Bldg., 

Nashville 3, Tenn. 
SWARTBURG, B. ROBERT 

122 E. 42nd St., Rm. 416, 

ING WANIOLICNNesaVidenee te Se New York 
TAPPAN, WILLIAM RICHARD 

232 EK. 50th St., 

New VODKO2 NINE YR fee Se) New York 


Chapter 


SUR cepa ie nt OE a RE ‘Tennessee 


Name—A ddress 
TAYLOR, WARREN WATSON 

2210 W. Castleman Dr., 

Nachyalle tose sl enn ete eee cee 20 ee ‘Tennessee 
*VANDUSEN, FREDERICK CLAIR 

910 Petroleum Bldg., 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
WILKINSON, GEORGE ODEND’HAL 

300 W. 10th St., Apt. 4-B, 

IN| wine Okie 4 RIN fe Ve ae ee eee ee New York 
WRIGHT, RUssELL MARcus 

507 Insurance Bldg., 

Denver, Colo. 


Chapter 


Oklahoma 


Colorado 


Institute Dues for 1950 


T its semi-annual meeting November 1-3, the 
Board of Directors of The Institute set the 
basic dues for 1950 at $40.00. 

In case a member’s earnings were less than $5,000, 
his Institute dues will be $25.00, but he must so 
certify to The Institute. 

Members paying graded dues will continue to 
increase their payments by an amount of $5.00. each 
year until they have reached the point where they 
are paying the then current regular annual dues. 

For those members who joined in 1945 (and 
therefore who paid full dues for the first time in 
1949) the 1950 annual dues will only be $30.00, 
and dues of this group will increase $5.00 each year, 
as above. It should be noted that this was a special 
ruling by the Board, since the Convention authorized 
the Board to increase the basic dues to $50.00. 

The pertinent By-laws of The Institute read as 


follows: 


Section 3. Annual Dues 

(a) Annual Dues for Corporate Members. Every 
corporate member shall pay fifty dollars to The Institute 
each year as an annual dues, unless he is exempted from 


the payment of annual dues in whole or in part; or unless 
he shall certify to The Institute that for the preceding 
year his salary and/or net professional income was less 
than five thousand dollars, in which case he shall pay 
twenty-five dollars; provided as follows: 


(a-]) The Board, by the concurring vote of not less 
than two-thirds of its entire membership, may fix said 
dues for any year at any lesser amounts than those estab- 
lished in paragraph (a) hereof, but not less than five 
dollars; 

(a-2) The Board, by the concurring vote of not less 
than two-thirds of its entire membership, may fix the 
dues of newly-admitted corporate members at not less 
than five dollars for the year they are admitted. 

The dues of each such member so admitted shall be in- 
creased automatically five dollars for each succeeding year 
thereafter until said annual dues are equal to the then 
current annual dues fixed for the corporate members 
generally. 

(a-3) A former corporate member readmitted to The 
Institute shall pay the then current annual dues fixed for 
corporate members generally; provided, that a former 
member whose membership terminated during the time 
he was paying reduced dues shall pay annual dues for 
the year of his readmission in the amount determined 
according to the number of years he had been a member 
at the time of his separation from The Institute. 


A Proposed New Standard 


HE INSTITUTE’S Committee on Contract Docu- 
ments offers the following preliminary draft 
of a form that is self-explanatory. Before preparing 
a final draft which, if approved, will be pro- 
duced in quantity for general sale, the Commit- 
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tee would welcome comment and constructive sug- 
gestions from the membership. 
Address the Chairman, William Stanley Parker, 
120 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(See following three pages) 
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(Proposed Form) 


THE STANDARD FORM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
OWNER AND ARCHITECT 


ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS FOR USE WHEN 
A MULTIPLE OF THE TECHNICAL PERSONNEL COSTS FORMS THE 
BASIS OF PAYMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICES. 


COPYRIGHT LINE 


THIS AGREEMEN FT onda. 2 


Cay FOLa eee certs en ee in the year. Nineteen ‘Hundred and, 253 ee 
byuandDetween wie tao aes een ne hereinafter called the Owner, and ............ 
haha fanecoon si, oly ateusla Deco SS ay Nigasy ae Sen , hereinafter called the Architect, 
WITNESSETH, that whereas the Owner intends to 2202s ee eae! 


NOW, THEREFORE, the Owner and Architect, for the consideration here- 
inafter named, agree as follows: 


The Architect agrees to perform for the above-named work professional services 
as stated in Article | hereinafter set forth. 


The Owner agrees to pay the Architect for such services, 
(a ar Austiinic ec UaletOr see as times the Technical Personnel Costs, as stated in 
Article 2 hereinafter set forth, paid or incurred by the Architect for work 
performed in connection with this project by the Architect’s personnel. 


(b) Reimbursements as stated in Article + hereinafter set forth. 


(c) The cost for the time actually spent by the Architect (or any partner there- 


of) on this work, which cost is hereby fixed at the rate of $............ per hour 
of time so spent. 
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Article 1. The Architect’s Services.—The 
Architect’s services include: 


I. Preliminary Services: 


(a) Consultations needed to determine the 
problems of the project. 


Preparation of schematic drawings 
showing recommended solutions until 
an agreement on a solution is reached. 
Preparation of preliminary drawings 
of the approved solution and outline 
specifications describing materials to 
be used. 

Assistance in procuring preliminary 
estimates of cost. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


Il. Working Drawings and Specifications: 


(a) Preparation of working drawings and 
specifications describing in detail the 
work to be done and the materials 
and workmanship to be used. 


Assistance in preparation of forms of 
proposal and contract documents, in 
securing proposals, and in the award 
of contracts. 


(b) 


Ili. Execution of Work: 


(a) Preparation of additional large scale 
and full size detail drawings. 


General supervision of the work includ- 
ing necessary shop inspections and 
checking of samples and shop drawings 
submitted and made by contractors 
and subcontractors. 

Issuance of orders for changes in the 
work approved by the Owner. 
Checking of contractors’ requisitions 
and issuance of certificates for pay- 
ments, including final inspection of the 
work prior to issuance of final cer- 
tificate. 


(b) 


(d) 


Article 2. Technical Personnel Costs 
Defined.—Technical Personnel Costs shall com- 
prise the following items: The cost to the Archi- 
tect of Technical Personnel including designers, 
draftsmen, engineers regularly employed by the 
Architect, specification writers, field supervisors 
and other Technical Personnel of the Architect for 
work in connection with the project, at salaries 
paid therefor by the Architect. Stenographers, 
bookkeepers, telephone operators and other clerical 
personnel shall not be classified as Technical 


Personnel. 


Article 3. Overtime and Traveling Time.— 
No overtime work, requiring rates higher than 
regular rates, shall be performed unless authorized 
by the Owner in writing. The time of Principals 
and Technical Personnel when traveling in con- 
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nection with the project shall be construed to be 
time engaged upon the project up to 8 hours per 
working day. / 


Article 4. Reimbursements.—The Owner 
shall reimburse the Architect for the following 
costs paid or incurred in the performance of the 
Architect’s duties in connection with the work: 


(a) Sums paid for incidental expenses, such as 
costs of transportation and living, incurred 
by the Architect or his assistants while 
traveling in connection with the work; costs 
of reproducing drawings and specifications; 
models or perspectives authorized by 
Owner; telegrams; long distance telephone 
calls; cost of filing drawings as required by 
law and obtaining approvals and permits; 
employer’s payroll taxes and compensation 
insurance. 


(b) The sums paid or incurred’by the Architect 
to landscape architects, civil, structural, 
mechanical, electrical, sanitary and other 
engineers and consultants not elsewhere 
covered by this agreement, for services ren- 
dered to the Architect in connection with 
this project and engaged with the consent 


of the Owner. 


Article 5. Payments.—On or about the tenth 
day of each month, the Architect shall present to 
the Owner a detailed statement of the payment 
due on account of the provisions of this Agree- 
ment and the Owner shall then pay the Architect 
the amount thereof. 


Article 6. Architect’s Record.—The Archi- 
tect shall maintain an efficient and accurate set 
of written records as to al] costs paid or incurred 
by him in connection with this agreement, and 
his accounts, at all reasonable times, shall be open 
to inspection of the Owner, his accountant, or any 
other authorized representative. 


Article 7. Survey, Borings and Tests.—The 
Owner shall, so far as the work under this agree- 
ment may require, furnish, at his expense, to the 
Architect the following information: A complete 
and accurate survey of the building site, giving 
the grades and lines of streets, pavements, and 
adjoining properties; the rights, restrictions, ease- 
ments, boundaries, and contours of the building 
site, ‘and full information as to sewer, water, gas, 
electrical and other services. The Owner shall pay 
for borings or test pits and for chemical, mechani- 
cal or other tests when required. 


Article 8. General Supervision of the Work. 
—Jhe Architect will endeavor by general super- 
vision to guard the Owner against defects and 
deficiencies in the work of contractors, but he does 
not guarantee the performance of their contracts. 

The general supervision of the Architect is to 
be distinguished from the continuous on-site 
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inspection of a Clerk-of-the-Work. When author- 
ized by the Owner, a Clerk-of-the-Work, accept- 
able to both Owner and Architect, shall be en- 
gaged by the Architect at a salary satisfactory to 
the Owner and paid by the Owner upon presen- 
tation of the Architect’s monthly statement. 


Article 9. Ownership of Documents.— 
Drawings and specifications as instruments of 
service are the property of the Architect whether 
the work for which they are made be executed or 
not and are not to be used on other work except 
by agreement with the Architect. 


Article 10. Successors and Assignments.— 
This agreement shall bind and inure to the benefit 
of the parties, their partners, legal representa- 
tives, successors and assigns. 


Except as above, neither the Owner nor the 
Architect shall assign, sublet or transfer his inter- 
est in this agreement without the written consent 
of the other. ; 


Article 11. Arbitration.—All questions in 
dispute under this agreement shall be submitted 
to arbitration at the request of either party, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Standard 
Form of Arbitration Procedure of The American 
Institute of Architects. 


Article 12. Termination of Agreement.— 
The Owner may terminate this agreement on 
eRe aie eg aa days’ written notice. 
Upon such termination the Architect will be 
entitled to the payments due or incurred on 
account of the provisions of this agreement up to 
the date of such termination. 


The Owner and the Architect hereby agree to the full performance of the 


Covenants contained herein. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF they have executed this agreement, this day and 


year first above written. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 
Joun J. Wuire, Jr. 


Assistant for Public and Professional Relations 


Site Acquisition and Planning for Federal Public Works 


' INTEREST to architects has been the passage 
last month of the appropriation bill (H.R. 
6427) which permits site acquisition and planning 
of Federal public works under the “Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949” (Public Law 105). It is probable 
that by the time you receive this issue of the 
Butuetin the bill will have been signed and the 
money made available for the planning of what 
is to be a major program of Federal public works 
throughout the nation. 


Under Title IV (Miscellaneous and General 
Provisions) the Commissioner of Public Buildings 
is authorized “‘to employ by contract or other- 
wise . . . the service of established architectural 
or other professional or technical corporations, 
firms, or individuals to such an extent as he may 
require for any public building project which the 


PBA is authorized by Congress to construct or for 
any such project, funds for which are transferred 
by another agency to the PBA for construction 
of the project, regardless of specific legislation 
governing such other agency.’ Under Section 401 
(b) of this same Title, there is a further provision 
that “The Commissioner of Public Buildings is 
hereby authorized, whenever he deems it to be in 
the public interest, to hold a competition for the 
design of any project, to stipulate the terms, 
scope, and the conditions of each such competi- 
tion and to make awards in pursuance thereof.” 

We are informed that practically all of this 
planning will be awarded by the Public Buildings 
Administration of GSA to architects in private 
practice. The program will include all kinds of 
Federal public buildings, including many post 
offices, throughout the country. 


Military Public Works 


G) OF THE many authorization bills passed by 
the 81st Congress just before its adjournment 
was one for military public works. The President 
signed this bill (H.R. 6303) on October 27, 1949, 
and it is now known as Public Law 420. This will 
permit a large construction program to go forward 
in Alaska and on Okinawa. Authorizations are 
$80,363,700 for the Army; $25,414,000 for the 
Navy; and $48,834,770 for the Air Force. A wide 
range of buildings including hospitals and family 
quarters (not to exceed 1,080 square feet per unit) 
is authorized by the bill. 
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The work will be administered by the Secretaries 
of the three Armed Services under the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense. Architectural firms 
interested in being considered for work should 
write to General J. S. Bragdon, Director of Mili- 
tary Construction, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, Washington 25, D. C., for Army and Air 
Force projects; and to Rear Admiral John J. 
Manning (CEC) USN, Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington 
25, D. C., for Navy projects under this program. 

The appropriations made to carry out the 
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program will be made available for expenses inci- 
dent to construction including administration, 
planning and service. This Department is pre- 


pared to furnish any further information as to the 
extent of the program and as to how the planning 
is to be accomplished. 


Employment Outlook for Architects 


Ae on the employment outlook for archi- 
tects is contained in the “1949 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook” recently issued by the United 
States Department of Labor. The outlook sum- 
mary states that prospects are good for fully 
trained and experienced persons in the near future; 
also, that there are some openings for new en- 
trants, though competition for beginning jobs 
with architects is likely to increase. 

A further statement adds that “demand for 
architects’ services is much greater than before 
the war and will probably remain so in the near 
future—owing to the great amount of housing and 
other construction which is being planned. In 
contrast, the supply of new graduates entering the 
field was far below the prewar level during and 
immediately after the war. Some of the large 
reserve of architects who left the profession before 


Advance 


Ee ACTION setting up a $100,000,000 fund to 
aid states and other non-Federal public agen- 
cles in a two-year program of advance planning of 
public works has been taken in the recent passage 
of the advance planning bill, which is now known 
as Public Law 352 of the 81st Congress. The 
Institute and other national technical planning 
societies were among the strong proponents of 
the bill. 

As finally passed, the bill provides that advanced 
funds will be used to aid in financing the cost of 
architectural, engineering, and economic investi- 
gations and studies, service, designs, plans, work- 
ing drawings, specifications, procedures, and other 
action preliminary to the construction of public 
works. 

The program will be substantially the same as 
that under the Reconversion Act of 1944 which 
expired June 30, 1947. Since that time there has 
been concerted effort to continue the program. 
These efforts did not bear fruit in Congress, how- 
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the war have re-entered since VJ-day, but not 
enough to fill the need. 


“The outlook is therefore promising for trained | 
personnel for some years to come. However, 
enrollments in architectural schools are now high. 
If they continue at present levels, future gradu- 
ates will be confronted with increasing competition 
for jobs. The long-run employment trend in the 
profession appears to be slowly upward.” 


The A.I.A. was listed as the source for addi- 
tional information on employment possibilities for 
architects. 


According to the Department of Labor’s sum- 
mary, in 1940 one-half of the members of the 
profession were employed in the following seven 


states: New York, California, Illinois, Pennsyl- _ 


vania, Ohio, New Jersey, and Massachusetts. 


Planning 


ever, until the relatively recent dip in the national 
economy. Although the decline was not serious 
and did not stand for more than a few months, it 
did serve to put Congress on notice that there 
would not be an adequate shelf of prepared plans 
for sound public works if action was not taken on 
the pending legislation. The result was a reawak- 
ening of interest in the program and the conse- 
quent passage of the bill. 


Architects will be interested to know that the 
program will be administered by the General 
Services Administration (formerly FWA) through 
its Bureau of Community Facilities. The new 
law stipulates that the GSA shall not allocate to 
any one state less than one-half of one per cent 
of the total funds available for allotment to finance 
the cost of preparing advance plans of public 
works (exclusive of housing). 


Funds will be allocated on the basis of 75% 
according to the population of each state and 25% 
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in accordance with the needs of the state as deter- 
_mined by the GSA. Projects must be approved 
by a state, local, or regional body before funds 
may be advanced for it. Repayment of the ad- 


vances (without interest) will be due when the 
construction of the public work is undertaken. 

Copies of the new act (Public Law 352) may be 
obtained from this Department. 


Postponement of the 
VII Pan-American Congress of Architects 


| Pee ale of the VII Pan-American 
Congress of Architects until April 10-16, 
1950, was recently announced by Horacio Nava- 
rette, President of the Congress. The Congress 
was originally scheduled to be held December 8-14 
in Havana, but it was feared hotel accommoda- 
tions at that time of the year might prevent 
adequate handling of the delegates and visitors. 

The architectural exhibition and the industrial 
exhibition will be also held at the same time as 


the Congress and the program will be carried out 
as proposed originally. 

Decision to postpone the Congress was made at 
a meeting on September 20 of the representatives 
of the participating countries. It was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that attendance 
would be greater and the meeting more enjoyable 
generally if the Congress were postponed. Dele- 
gates from the United States have been informed 
of the change. 


Standardized Accounting for Architects 


N INSTITUTE COMMITTEE has labored long and 
A industriously in developing an office accounting 
system for the architectural office—a system simple 
enough for the smallest office and yet capable of 
expansion as needed. It was brought to theoretical 
completion many months ago, but it was thought 
best to put it to practical test in offices of varying 


OFFER NO. I - £39.50 


size, to find and eliminate any “bugs” that might 
appear. ‘This testing has now been done. ‘The 
system is offered to the membership, ready for im- 
mediate use. Orders received promptly as a result 
of this announcement will be filled in time for de- 
livery prior to January first, and the system can be 
put into effect for the 1950 accounting. 


The complete Accounting System ready for immediate use in the office of any architectural 


firm. This offer includes the following: 


1. One copy of the loose-leaf Instructions for Standardized Accounting for Architects. 


2. One year’s supply of accounting Forms for the average architectural office. 


(See 


following list of Forms included. Additional forms may be purchased as necessary.) 
3. One year’s supply of Owner-Contractor Forms for the average architectural office. 
4, Three-ring binders specially bound in saddle-finish Fabricord with colors and labeled 
t2 5S 


as follows: 
Cash Journal 
Payroll Journal 
Ledger 


Brown 
Black 
Red 


5. Firm name imprinted in gold on each of the binders. 


6. Firm name imprinted on all the Forms. 


(The name is placed on the first page of 


the set in Cash Journal and Payroll Journal Forms.) 
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QUANTITY FORM NO. 


25 


25 
25 


Sets 


Sheets 


Sets 


Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
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Accounting System complete without the binders (ordinary three-ring 84 x 11 binders can be 
used) or the imprinting (imprinting can be purchased for $5.50 additional) of the name of 


the firm and including the following: 


1. One copy of the loose-leaf Instructions for Standardized Accounting tor Architects. 


2. One year’s supply of accounting Forms for the average architectural office. 


(See 


following list of Forms included. Additional forms may be purchased as necessary.) 
3. One year’s supply of Owner-Contractor Forms for the average architectural office. 


OFFER NO. HI - $17.50 


Accounting System complete but without the binders or the imprinting or the year’s supply of 


the Owner-Contractor Forms and including the following: 


1. One copy of the loose-leaf Instructions for Standardized Accounting for Architects. 


2. One year’s supply of accounting Forms for the average architectural office. 
Additional forms may be purchased as necessary.) 


following list of Forms included. 


(See 


Here is a list of the Forms included in the above offers as one year's supply: 


TITLE OF FORMS QUANTITY FORM NO. 


Cash Journal Forms 1 Pad 
Each set includes one form A101, (50 Sheets) A501 
A102, A103, A104, A105, A106. 1 Pad 
A107 Journal Form (50 Sheets) A502 
Payroll Journal Forms 1 Pad 
Each set includes one form A201, (50 Sheets) A503 
A202, two forms A203. 1 Pad 
A301 Ledger Account Form (50 Sheets) A504 
A401 Job Cost Record Form Seas 
(50 Sheets) A601 
A402. Employee Record Form 
5 Pads 
A403 Fixed Assets Record Form (50 Cards) A602 
A404 Note & Investment Record Form 50 Sheets A801 
OwneErR-ConTRACTOR FORMS 
QUANTITY FORM NO. TITLE OF FORMS 
2 Pads 
(50 Sets) A701 Change Order 
2 Pads 
(50 Sets) A702 Request For Payment 
2 Pads 
(50 Sets) A703 Certificate For Payment 
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TITLE OF FORMS 


Trial Balance 


Balance Sheet 


Profit & Loss Statement 


- 


Indirect Cost Factor 


Time Record 


Time Record 
Application For Employment 
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Department of Education and Research 


Watter A. Taytor, Director 


THeopore Irvine Cor, Technical Secretary 


Laboratory Buildings for the Atomic Age* 
By Thomas K. Fitz Patrick, M.Arch., a.t. a. 


HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTURAL 


ENGINEERING; CONSULTING ARCHITECT, THE 


INSTITUTE FOR ATOMIC RESEARCH, AMES LABORATORY, IOWA STATE COLLEGE; CHIEF OF ARCHITECTURAL RESEARCH 
SECTION, INSTITUTE FOR ATOMIC RESEARCH; CHAIRMAN, A.I.A. COMMITTEE ON PLANNING FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


|S kaa THREE YEARS of service with The In- 
stitute of Atomic Research at Iowa State 
College, first as consulting architect and later as 
chief of a research section, I have become increas- 
ingly aware of a great many architectural problems 
related to atomic development. These cover a vast 
field, including, of course, laboratory design, the 
design of special research buildings, and a variety of 
detail problems covering all phases of mechanical 
equipment and interior treatment of floors, walls 
and other elements of building. In an indirect way, 
these problems will very shortly begin to affect all 
of our design of school buildings, hospital build- 
ings, power plants, etc. 

As I have gone further into this development, 
the prospect of problems to be solved has expanded 
at an enormous rate. It is also evident that far 
too few architects are either interested or involved 
in this work and this, of course, is extremely un- 
fortunate. This has resulted in a tendency which is 
inimical to achievement of the best results. A num- 
ber of research buildings are being planned by re- 
search chemists and physicists without the essential 
benefit of architectural consultation from the in- 
ception of the design. The scientist is properly con- 
cerned with the equipment and materials, but ex- 


*Illustrated lecture in the Seminar on Planning for the 
Atomic Age, Annual Convention of The A.LA., Houston, 
Texas, March 1949. 
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cepting for the determination of combinations and 
sequences of equipment, he is not qualified to 
and design a building. The architect is the 
professional expert in planning, circulation and 
three-dimensional space arrangement, and the final 
achievement of a safe, sound, durable structure is 
his professional and legal responsibility. 

This is essentially a plea to stimulate interest on 
the part of all architects in this field. The area of 
atomic development is a fascinating one for the 
architect and one that soon absorbs the interest of 
the individual to a tremendous degree. On the other 
hand, it is evident that an entirely new dictionary 
of terms must be developed and understood by the 
architect and a new approach to architectural think- 
ing with regard to certain building types is now 
necessary. 


plan 
only 


It is extremely important that we as architects 
awake to the fact that this development of the use 
of atomic energy is already here and is not some- 
thing we can cope with in the vague future, some- 
thing that we can know and understand later on. 
If we neglect to train ourselves in the knowledge 
and understanding of this field of science, we 
will find ourselves acting as so many architects 
did in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
when they refused to accept the facts of the 
new development of electricity, the use of ele- 


vators, sanitary equipment, etc. If we recall, it 
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was at that time that the engineering professions 
began to take over and control certain functions of 


architectural design, at least in the eyes of the 
public. 


It is now an ever-present concern that we will 
soon find the scientist dictating the terms of design 
in many of our buildings, due primarily to the 
architect’s unwillingness to acquaint himself with 
this new field of development. If we as a professional 
group are to retain our place in the broad develop- 
ment of building, we must certainly begin to know 
and understand terms which are now quite foreign 
to us and to develop for ourselves a new dictionary 
and language to be understood in the field of 
atomic development. Among these, I might mention 
a knowledge of different activity levels and demands, 
radiation contamination and hazards, toxicity of 
dusts, radiation penetration, tracer development, 
hot laboratories and caves, and hundreds of other 
similar terms. 


The Institute of Atomic Research at Iowa State 
College was recently designated as a major labora- 
tory under the Atomic Energy Commission. It is one 
of two located at a university site, and its main pur- 
pose is that of providing areas for basic research in 
atomic fields and particularly for problems related 
to metallurgy. There are four buildings now under 
construction. These include a so-called Metallurgy 

_ Building, a Basic Research Building, an Office and 
Special Laboratory Research Building, and a Syn- 
chrotron Building. (Fig. 1) 


The fundamental problem in design in this de- 
velopment is that of achieving a degree of flexi- 
bility to anticipate predictable uses of the building 
sufficiently to meet as far as possible all future 
changes and functions. This presents a great many 
varied problems in space distribution, fenestration, 
floor heights, etc. Probably the most critical problem 
is that of satisfying present and future demands as 
regards mechanical and sanitary services. Whereas 
laboratory and science-teaching buildings in the 
past required six or eight services, the service lines 
to a single research area may now number as many 
as thirty. 

In addition to these basic design problems are the 
more specific ones related to a search for floor, 
ceiling and wall materials needed to meet new and 
unusual conditions of service. This entire develop- 
ment is related to problems of contamination and 


recovery. 
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The Metallurgy and Office and Laboratory 
buildings were provided with services at alternate 
columns located in the outside wall of the buildings, 
and the equipment relating to these services was 
arranged to meet extremely flexible demands. A 
few separate areas were provided with air handling 
equipment for specific purposes. One of the major 
problems was that of controlling and collecting 
dust particles produced in the grinding rooms, and 
for this special supply, exhaust and filter systems 
were provided. In handling the hood problems 
special roof-mounted exhausts were provided for each 
hood used in the building. The vertical risers of 
the exhaust areas were treated with silicone spray 
and special wrapping. Various temperature and 
humidity controls had to be provided for electron 
microscope areas, mass spectrometer and_ special 
spectroscopic work. The crushing and grinding rooms 
provided additional problems in the handling of 
noise and vibration. Special areas were provided for 


“column work” which demanded approximately 
40’ in clear height. 


The Office and Laboratory Building demanded 
similar service as well as special areas for radio- 
chemistry work in basic fields. In the Research 
Building, which is completely air-conditioned, pro- 
vision was made for additional metallurgical pro- 
cessing, a chemical engineering section, a radiation 
section, a physical chemistry section, processing de- 
velopment, areas for electrical measurement work, 
and column work. In this building all services were 
fed from an attic area in the top of the building» 
down to the various laboratory areas. Special 
shielding devices had to be provided for certain areas 
of the building under control of the Health Physics 
Group. 

The basic concept to be understood is that these 
structures are not merely buildings in any static 
sense. They are primarily to provide areas for re- 
search; which research is a constantly changing 
problem, and, therefore, it must be assumed at the 
outset that the buildings will be subject to continuous 
change not only during erection procedures, but 
for a long period of time afterward. 


Perhaps the most interesting of these buildings 
is the Synchrotron Building which is located some 
three miles away from the main laboratory group. 
It is in a wooded area in rough terrain (Fig. 2) 
and provides a research building which will be used 
24 hours a day for a considerable number of years. 
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The major portion of the building is below grade 
and is actually two separate units at right angles to 
each other, connected by a passage-way which bends 
at 45° to each building (Fig. 3). The accelerating 
machine is housed in one of these sections, isolated 
from the other section by a barrier of 20’ of earth 
in addition to several feet of concrete. Since the 
accelerating machine must be operated by remote 
control, special control rooms are necessary as well 
as pneumatic carrying devices for returning 
“samples”? from the machine to the counting rooms 
and research areas. A protected area adjacent to the 
accelerating room is provided for relay racks, and 
every precaution is taken to monitor the use of 


this accelerating machine so as to protect the workers 


and laboratory technicians. The research facilities, 
being in the area isolated from the accelerating ma- 
chine itself, are therefore protected by the shield- 
ing barrier of earth mentioned above. Very few 
criteria have been developed for research work of 
this sort and it is still in a basic, experimental 
stage. 

The purpose of this brief review, is to emphasize 
the importance of this development of atomic energy 
and its relation to building. It is a problem which 
all of us must face if we are to perform our function 
as architects in the future and one with which we 
must all work if we are to gain a proper understand- 


ing and arrive at reasonable solutions, 


1949 Honor Awards Exhibition Booked Through 
American Federation of Arts 


T WAS ANNOUNCED in the September BULLETIN, 
ie: 46, that, until further notice, all requests 
for the travelling exhibits of the 1949 Honor 
Awards and Awards of Merit for School and Resi- 
dence design, should be directed to the Department 
of Education and Research. 


Arrangements have now been completed with 
The American Federation of Arts, Washington, 
D. C. for the management, publicity, tour schedule 
and shipping of the exhibits, 1949-50 season, sub- 
ject to a small handling charge to the recipients. 
Priority will be given to requests from A.I.A. Chap- 
ters and from the schools of architecture ; each Chap- 
ter president and school director will shortly re- 


ceive a notice from the Federation outlining the 
service offered. 

For further information regarding the exhibits, 
please address the National Exhibition Service, The 
American Federation of Arts, 1262 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Requests 
should indicate whether Schools or Residences, or 
both, are desired. 

Inquiries regarding the loan or purchase of 314” 
x 4” slides or photographic reproductions should be 
directed to the Department of Education and Re- 
search, The Octagon. There are 16 slides of the 
8 winning school designs, and 9 in the Residences 
set, priced at $1.50 per slide. 11” x 14” photographs 
are $2 each. 


Fellowships and Scholarships—School Medal Awards 
1949 


Delano and Aldrich Fellowship 


The Delano and Aldrich Fund was established 
as an endowment by William A. Delano and 
Chester H. Aldrich, on the condition that the net 
income of the fund be devoted and used to main- 
tain a traveling scholarship, whereby a foreign 
architect, sculptor, painter, or student in one or 
more of these arts may be selected for travel in 
the United States. 
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At the December 1948 meeting of The Board 
of Directors a resolution was passed changing the 
name of the Fund to the “Delano and Aldrich 
Fellowship Fund” in order to secure certain advan- 
tages arising from the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of State. This action was taken in accord- 
ance with.the approval of William Adams Delano, 
the surviving donor of the Fund. 

The award for 1948 was made to Henri Colboc, 
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a French architect, who is at present traveling in 
this country. 


Noél Boutet de Monvel, Architect, of Paris, has 
been recommended by the French committee 
to be the recipient of the Fellowship for 1949, 


which appointment has been approved by The 
Board. 


Edward Langley Scholarship 


The Edward Langley Scholarships are awarded 
annually for advanced work in architecture 
through study, travel, or research, as the candi- 
date elects. They are open to all residents of 
the United States and Canada who are engaged 
in the profession of architecture—architects, ar- 
chitectural draftsmen (including specification 
writers, supervisors, and executives) and teachers 
and students of architecture. 

The awards are made and grants determined by 
The Board of Directors of The Institute following 
recommendations by The Committee on Awards 


and Scholarships of the A.I.A. 
For 1949, three Scholarships have been awarded 


as follows: 


Arthur E. Burton, Department of Architecture, 
Iowa State College, to carry on study and research 
concerning problems of laboratory building and 
equipment design in conjunction with research 
now under way at Iowa State College for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Alfred Whitney Murphy, Architect, Butler, 
Pennsylvania, to undertake a 5-month survey of 
the extent and need for city planning in American 
cities under 50,000 population. 

Kingsley Jarvis, grandson of Edward Langley 
who established the Scholarships, to assist him in 
continuation of his college work at Dartmouth 


College. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute......... 
Wimiversity of Calitoriias ca. = he 
Carnegie Institute of Technology....... 
Catholic University of America........ 
University of Cieimmatl5..28- 2222 oS 
@olumbia Wniversitys: os hoscmeeess 
Wornell University. saree 32 ere 
University of Florida......-...---.--+. 
Georgia Institute of Technology......... 
Plaivared WimMverslty anes. Seine a 
Illinois Institute of Technology......... 
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Milton B. Medary Scholarship 


The Milton B. Medary Scholarship was estab- 
lished by an endowment of The Georgia Marble 
Company as a memorial to Milton B. Medary, 
distinguished architect. The awards are made to 
post-graduate students in architecture who are 
selected from those who have received the School 
Medal Award of The Institute. 

Recipients are named by The Board of Direc- 
tors of The Institute, following recommendations 
by the Committee on Awards and Scholarships. 

In 1948 the scholarship was awarded to Donald 
R. Peirce, Cornell University. No applications 
have yet been received for 1949. 


School Medal Awards 
The awards of School Medals, established in 


1914, are to students in architectural schools who 
are qualified by their scholarly standing and 
character and who have had not less than three 
years of residence and work in the schools. 

The Board of The Institute directed in April 
1947 that the School Medal could be awarded in 
accredited schools, and in non-accredited schools 
which had had that privilege prior to the estab- 
lishment of the accrediting procedure. At that 
time it was determined that after 1950 the Medal 
would be awarded only in accredited schools. 

These awards are made under the direction of 
the Committee on Awards and Scholarships, under 
authority delegated to it by The Board of Direc- 
tors. In each case the winning student is pro- 
posed by the faculty of his or her school. 

A copy of Henry Adams’ book “Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres” is presented to the winner of the 
Medal, and a second copy of the book is available 
for the runner-up. 

Recipients of the School Medals in 1949 and 


their schools are as below: 


Simon Allison Alford 
Harold LeRoy Theiderman 
Mason Hosford Aldrich 
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lowasstate Colleze ie sat ey ace nee eee ee 
Kansas state Collepets cs thc: ee ar 
University. of hansasjc. -a oe 
University. of Michigans 25. cc separ 
University: of Minnesotay 0 >. et 
UniversitysorsNebraska. a 2 see tee eee 


University of Notre Dame............. 
OhiosstatesWiniversity acne eee 


ee Ce Te eS 


» sien beeiaaghived eae ee Russell Sharon Fling 


John Gordon Replinger 
William L. Martin 


Jack Ralph Bradley, Jr. 
James August Hewlett 
Frank Mikutowski 
Roy Covert Neumann 
DeForrest Robert Roggenbach 
Patrick Weishapl 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. ..................-- Joseph Hill 


University of Oklahoma. ne ee ae 
Pennsylvania State College............. 
University of Pennsylvania............ 
Prattclnsticute.. «ed acat aed ere nan aoe 
Princeton: University 5 soph eet ee eee 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute........ 
Rice Winstitutetst a. isaac be ee eas 
University of Southern California........ 
Syracuse! UHL ELsity seas Ham oe Seana 
University ofelexase. “i cgrey te tease 
exaseny oN iCollepeus 4c. iG- dae en ore 
ular Wniversity eb men. 443 Cee ee 
University of Virginian ace... ee 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute........... 
University of Washington.............. 
Washington: Unaiversityen eee tee at oe 
Western Reserve University............ 
WalesUiniversit 25) 4. cee ae teas 


Vuk eae Robert Samuel Taylor 
A xacabteies 0h aetna Randall F. Atkinson 
A ea res John Edmund Langwith, Jr. 
6 oe vent | eae ae Jack Lewis Campbell 
et ee ee Patricia Ann Day 
Pe a ene St: Edwin E. Beran 
«ish ae GEER ds hk sats ed ee Pat Y. Spillman 
ee ae Jesse O. Morgan, Jr. 
Pra * Riley Benjamin Montgomery, Jr. 
ons he SE ee Lewis Edward Jones 
bee se ee -.........Walter Reid Bell 
re Orne Sh Harry Bernard Richman 
BAT ap ete Donald Spaulding Woodard 
Disp oe he See Henry -J. Stojowski 


Shad tt eh eee Dura A. Smith, Jr. 
Rests. eee Geren William H. Sippel, Jr. 


Shirley Lee Binder 
Frederick Richard Bentel 


Rome Prize Fellowships 1950-1951 


alee AMERICAN ACADEMY IN Rome offers a 
limited number of Fellowships for mature 
scholars and artists capable of doing independent 
work in classical studies, architecture, landscape 
architecture, musical composition, painting, sculp- 
ture, and the history of art. Fellowships will be 
awarded on evidence of ability and achievement, 
and are open to citizens of the United States for 
one year beginning October 1, 1950, with a possi- 
bility of renewal. Research fellowships carry a 
stipend of $2,500 a year and residence at the 
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Academy. All other fellowships carry a stipend 
of $1,250 a year, transportation from New York 
to Rome and return, studio space, residence at the 
Academy, and an additional travel allowance. 
Applications and submissions of work in the form 
prescribed must be received at the Academy’s 
New York office by February 1, 1950. Requests 
for details should be addressed to Miss Mary T. 
Williams, Executive Secretary, American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
New York. 
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Architectural Exhibit of School Buildings 


AT THE 


Annual National Conference 
OF THE 


American Association of School Administrators 


Atlantic City, February 25 - March 2, 1950 


HE AASA will hold its annual convention in 

Atlantic City February 25 to March 2, 1950. 
This is the largest education meeting of the year. 
It will be attended by approximately 12,000 school 
administrators and other educational leaders from 
every part of the country who are there seeking to 
gain sound ideas for improving the education pro- 
grams in their home states and communities. Archi- 
tects are invited to submit exhibits of school build- 
ings, in accordance with the following conditions: 


PROGRAM 
BIAGIBILITY 


All entries shall be submitted by registered archi- 
tects and shall depict public, private or parochial 
school buildings, for any age groups below college 
level, erected or under contract for erection, in U. S. 
or U. S. Territories and possessions, since January 
1, 1945. Eligibility is not limited to members of The 
ALIA. 


MANDATORY RULES OF SUBMISSION 


NUMBER OF ENTRIES 


A maximum of three buildings may be submitted by 
any one architect, or architectural firm. 

Each exhibitor may submit a maximum of one model 
and three double mounts (or six single mounts). 


Mounts 


All entries other than models, shall be on rigid 
single mounts 30/7 x 40’ or double size mounts 40/7 x 
(0%, 

Each building shall be displayed on not more than 
two single mounts or one double mount. 

Composition may be vertical or horizontal. Two 
mounts for one building may be arranged, one vertical, 
one horizontal. The composition shall be at the dis- 
cretion of the entrant, provided that mandatory re- 
quirements are met. 


PLANS 


Site plan and principal floor plans shall be shown 
legibly and accurately at scale, with numerical or 
graphic indication of scale. Blueprints not acceptable 
for any part of display. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Exterior—A minimum of two photographs which 
together shall show all principal 
the building. 

Interior—A minimum of ove photograph showing a 
typical classroom. 

Photographs shall be monotone, matt finish, sizes 
at the discretion of entrant. The objective is to 
evaluate the building, not to reward a photographer’s 
skill in concentrating on photogenic compositions. 


exposed sides of 


RENDERED DRAWINGS OF EXTERIORS 


Rendered elevations or perspectives may be sub- 
stituted for photographs only for uncompleted build- 
ings which are under contract for erection. 


NN 


ENTRY BLANK 


Architectural Exhibit—1950 Annual Conference 
American Association of School Administrators 
Atlantic City, February 25-March 2, 1950 


Single Mounts (Fee $15 each) 
Double Mounts (Fee $30 each) 
Models (Fee $25 each) 


I plan to submit 


This blank should be sent to: 


American Association of School Administrators 
Atten: Dr. Shirley Cooper 

1201 16th St., N. W.., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


To be received not later than January 15, 1950. 
Remittancemhereyyithiedsessse esa eens 


Payable to: National Education Association 


Architect 


MOopDELSs 


Models will be received for exhibition. Models 
must be of reasonably durable construction mounted 
on a rigid base, having an area of not more than 15 
sq. ft. 


DEscRIPTIVE DATA FOR EAacH BUILDING—ON 
Face or Mount or Base oF Mover 


Name and location of school. 

Name of Architect. 

Name of Owner. (School District and Superinten- 
dent’s Name). 

Name of General Contractor. 

Gross cubage of the entire structure calculated in 
accordance with A.I.A. Standard Method, A.I.A. 
Document No. 239. 

Gross sq. ft. of floor area inside exterior walls. 

Designed pupil capacity. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 


Owner’s special program requirements—special or 
unusual conditions of site or problem. 
Technical data including: 
Type of construction 
Materials 
Mechanical systems 
Cost exclusive of land, landscaping and fees. 
This supplementary information shall be limited 
to three typewritten pages 8% x 11, which shall be 
securely bound together and attached to face of the 
mount or base of model. 


SCREENING JURY 


The A.A.S.A. reserves the right to withhold from 
the exhibition entries deemed to be unsuitable in 
facilities provided or in architectural character, upon 
the advice of the Screening Jury. The Jury appointed 
by A.A.S.A. shall consist of at least three members 
of A.I.A. experienced in school building design, an 
architectural educator from the faculty of an accredited 
school of architecture, and two non-architect educa- 
tors representing the National Council on School- 
house Construction. 


CLOSING DATE 


All entries must be received by midnight February 20. 


FEE 


Each exhibitor shall pay fees as follows: 
Mounts: $15 for each mount displayed. 
Models: $25 for each model displayed. 
Exhibition fee will be remitted to entrants whose 
entries are rejected by the Screening Jury. 


ASSIGNMENT OF EXHIBIT SPACE 


The A.A.S.A. reserves the right to assign exhibit 
space. The A.A.S.A. in cooperation with the N.E.A. 
will arrange to have the necessary back-walls fitted 
into the room for display of the exhibit, and will 
provide the necessary tables for the exhibit of models. 
Adequate general illumination will be provided. No 
special individual lighting effects permitted. Insofar as 
possible multiple exhibits by one architect or firm 
will be grouped together. 


SUPERVISION 


The A.A.S.A. will employ an educational consultant 
experienced in school buildings to supervise the un- 
packing and mounting of exhibits. This supervisor 
will be on hand during the entire period of the ex- 
hibition to answer questions and interpret various 
aspects of the exhibit. The supervisor will oversee 
the dismantling and packing of the exhibit. The 
necessary labor involved in this work will be paid for 
by the A.A.S.A. 


SHIPPING 


Entries must be shipped prepaid to: 
Architectural Exhibit 
American Association of School Administrators 
Room B—Municipal Auditorium 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Marked: A.A.S.A—A.I.A. School Building Exhibit 
All entries will be shipped to exhibitors on or 
before March 5, express, C.O.D., insured. 


LIABILITY AND INSURANCE 


The N.E.A. or the Auditorium management or any 
officers or staff members will not be responsible for 
the safety of the property of the exhibitors from theft, 
damage by fire, accident, or other causes, but will use 
reasonable care to protect the exhibitors from such 
loss and will have watchmen on duty during all periods 
when the exhibit is not operating. Exhibitors wishing 
to insure their exhibits must do so at their own ex- 
pense. 


Regional Climate Analyses 
and Design Data 


The House Beautiful 
CLIMATE CONTROL PROJECT 


II. METROPOLITAN NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


Copyright 1949 by 
11k AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
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Regional Climate Analyses 


I1I—Metropolitan New 


THE SERIES of climatological 
maps, charts and recommended 
data, inaugurated in the Septem- 
ber 1949 BuLLetin (pp. 15-36) 
in collaboration with “The House 
Beautiful Climate Conttol Proj- 
ect,” is continued in this issue with 
the presentation of the data for 
the metropolitan area of New York 
City and adjoining area of New Jersey. (See p. 20, 
September BULLETIN for general explanation of 
charts). 

The October issue of House Beautiful featured a 
house in Columbus, Ohio, and provided a general 
interpretation of the project for the non-technical 


General Design 


The area most logically comprised in these charts 
is not as extensive as the connecting area inhabited 
by many who work in New York City and think 
of themselves as New Yorkers. Outside a 20-mile 
radius from City Hall interpolation and micro- 
climatic data should be invoked. 

15,750,000 people live and/or work in the area 
covered by this study. With some variations the 
problems presented by this climate are found in 
many parts of the densely populated northeastern 
section of the country. 

While the benefits of design for climate may 
perhaps be most fully realized in single dwellings, 
the density of office and industrial population as 
well as the high concentration of urban dwellers 
in this area require the careful application of cli- 
matology principles to buildings of all types, for all 
kinds of human occupancy and activity. 

The accompanying climatological charts and re- 
lated design suggestions are in terms of the general 
climate or macroclimatology of the New York 
metropolitan area. It is impossible to generalize 
about the many variations to be found in sites and 
local areas, due to particular combinations of topog- 
raphy, exposure, existing natural cover, etc., collec- 
tively called microclimatology. 

As in any other region, it is incumbent upon the 
architect, in collaboration with the landscape archi- 
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York and New Jersey 


reader. The November House Beautiful illustrates 
a house in East Orange, N. J., designed in terms of 
climatology, accompanied by additional interpreta- 
tive articles, 

The projected schedule for the series includes 
the following regions to be published in the two 
publications in the order listed: 

Columbus, Ohio Boston 
Metropolitan New York St. Paul 
Miami, Florida Pittsburgh 


Charleston, S. C. 


Arizona 


St. Louis Portland, Oregon 
New Orleans Albany 

Chicago Denver 
Washington, D. C. 
Considerations 


tect to analyze both the general and particular 
factors and to design the entire site for maximum 
year-round utility. 

Designing for indoor-outdoor interpenetration 
can be more than a debatable aesthetic proposition. 
Seriously considered, it has possibilities in terms 
of extending useful living area beyond the cost- 
limited area of fully enclosed cubage, extending 
the months of possible outdoor living, increasing 
the apparent volume of rooms, and otherwise en- 
hancing attractiveness and livability. 

Landscaping and exterior features should be de- 
signed in terms of their seasonal variations, as viewed 
from or as adjuncts to the living or working areas 
of the building. 

In the welter of economic legal and structural 
problems involved in housing projects and related 
service facilities, climatological factors have gen- 
erally not been given adequate emphasis. In densely 
populated areas it is specially important to anticipate 
the effects of the proposed improvements on the ex- 
isting or natural microclimatology of the site, e.g. 
blocking or channelling of prevailing winds, large 
areas of heat-reflecting-retaining-radiating pavement 
and walls. 

The data merit careful study in application to 
location and design of apartment houses and pent- 
house utilization of tall office buildings. 
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DESIGN DAA ee 


VERY HOT 


HOT 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


Temperatures in this zone not to be expected. 


These temperatures confined mainly to July and Aug., 
less frequent in May, June, and Sept., insignificant in 
other months. 

Total zone represents only 2.7% of year, but 22% of 
daytime hours in July and Aug. Relief may come 
swiftly from afternoon storms, which may be followed 
by calm, muggy hours. * 


WARM 


Major summer climate in N.Y. area—31% May, 67% 
June, 82% July, 79% Aug., 49% Sept., 17% Oct. 


Dewpoint temperatures important, June 19%, July 


53%, Aug., 50%, Sept., 13%—humidity taxing to 
human comfort. This zone of major consideration in 
planning. 


28.5% hrs/yr. design emphasis on open door and out- 
door living. Major factor of discomfort during this 
zone is high humidity occurring about one third of the 
hours falling in both zones A2 (Hot) and A3 (Warm). 
Day and night temperatures from late June through 
early Sept. are normally within this zone. Although 
nights are cooler daytime temperatures usually rise into 
this zone in spring after mid-May and in fall until early 
October. In early spring and late fall only the excep- 
tionally warm afternoon rise into this zone. Shade, 
artificial ventilation and occasionally cooling or dehu- 
midification is desirable especially on humid days.* 


COOL 


As 
CHILLY 


COLD 


Ay 
VERY COLD 


B 
AV. NO. HOT 
COLD DAYS 


& 


Cc 


DEGREE DAYS 


BELOW 45° 


Typifies Spring and Fall weather: March 32%, April 
53%, May 69%, Sept., 49%, Oct., 68%, Nov. 43% 
General night-time condition in summer. 
mon in winter. 


Not uncom- 
Dewpoint temperatures enter this zone 
every month, but mainly in warm season. 

32.3% hrs/yr. thermal design emphasis characteristic 
of indoor living with openings closed to restrict drafts, 
controlled ventilation and low heating requirement.* 


30.7% hrs/yr. thermal design emphasis. This is the 
major winter-type climate prevalent sie frost, freeze- 
thaw, wet snow & generally muddy conditions. This is 
characteristically top-coat & overshoe weather out-of- 
doors, & generally a period of maximum outdoor 
unpleasantness. 


5.8% hrs/yr. dry-bulb shade temperature design em- 
phasis occurs during exceptionally cold periods in win- 
ter, especially Dees Jan., and Feb. & occasionally in 
Nov. & March. 

These cold periods generally are typically anti-cyclonic 
days, usually calm, clear, dry and filled with static. 
Because only 1% hrs/yr. of the dry-bulb shade tempera- 
tures average below +12°F. this is the recommended 
minimum design temperature. 

19.1% hrs/yr. dewpoint temperature design emphasis 
occurring in this zone; nearly half the time Dec., Jan. 


& Feb. 


The lowest temperature ever recorded in New York is 
—14°F. It is so rare (about one hr. in 77 yrs. of 
records) that it is not significant as an architectural 
design temperature. * 


Restriction on interior drafts desirable up to 69% of 
the year. For 31%, some ventilation and draftiness 


For 3%, highly desirable. 


desirable. 


SITE, ORIENTATION AND 
PLANTING 


—————————— 
Provide shade without interference 
of breeze or outgoing radiation. 
Suggest high branching deciduous 
trees. Avoid unshaded paved ra- 
diating surfaces close to the build- 
ing in the south to west quarter 
(i. e., driveways, patios). Avoid 
radiating wall surfaces (buildings) 
close to the living and work areas 
on the east. 


Shade on southwest and west de- 
sirable. Avoid blocking surface 


breezes. 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Possible use of sun as source of 
internal heating less than 10% of 
year. 31% of the year roof and 
walls will shelter against exterior 
heat. Severe conditions only 3% 
of the year. 


With care the interior need not 
reach this thermal zone. Ventila- 
tion should be drawn from shaded 
or ground-cooled sources (i. €., 
cround level openings or window 
on north side) and exhausted by 


attic or top floor fan. 


Zone of outdoor living. 

From March to November the 
periods of the day falling in this 
zone are equivalent to a total period 
of nearly 34% months of comfort- 
able open door living and outdoor 
enjoyment. Therefore sites and 
landscaping should be developed 
accordingly. Generally, shade is 
desirable out of doors, especially 
when dewpoint temperatures are 
also in this zone. 


Although in conflict with scasonal 
shading requirements for the A2 
and A3 zone solar heat should be 
sought in this zone as a means of 
raising the sun-struck areas to 
optimum comfort of the outdoor 
A3 warm zone, April, May, Oct. 
and Nov.* Solar nooks on south 
walls sheltered from the wind where 
radiation can be concentrated will 
extend the period of sedentary out- 
door living during these same cool 
months and similarly on mild, clear, 
calm winter days. 


Because about 69% hrs./yr. are 
during the zone of minimum growth 
of deciduous plants a generous use 
of evergreens in landscaping is 
iéconunended: In planning winter 
landscaping see wind and solar 
analysis to prevent conflict with 
summer breeze and shading. 
Lengthy drives and walks may 
prove a handicap during this period 
because of snow accumulation. 
Avoid unnecessary slopes to drives 
and walks because of snow and 
slipperiness. Sites in hollows al- 
though protective from the wind 
are likely to be colder than hill 
locations.* 


Provide adequate cross ventilation. 
Reduction of humidity would be 
desirable for approximately 43 
days of the warm season. Avoid 
stagnant air pockets especially in 
humid weather, favoring develop= 
ment of mold growth. Provide air 
tight, mold and mothproof storage 
from May through September fer 
winter clothing, heavy bedding, 
heavy drapes. 


i 


- 


Primary factor in assuring comfoit 
in interior living rooms is not insu= 
lation, but is control of air current. 
It depends upon control of drafts 
to bring indoor air movement down 
to about 20 feet per minute.* 

This zone is optimum for outdoor 


solar nooks, sun rooms and solat 
heating techniques. Elaborate 


solar heating systems appear un- 
warranted because of cloudiness 
and low sun angle during the cold 
winter season. 


= 
- 


Provide ample facilities for removal 
and live storage of heavy wraps 
and overshoes near entrances. Also 
provide for protection against 
tracking in water, snow and dirty 
slush at entrances, and provide 
well-lighted slip-proof entrances. 
Avoid production of cold exterior 
walls creating condensation on high 
radiation heat loss. Inner side of 
exterior walls should be vapor- 
proofed and a source of humidity 
production should be provided to 
hold relative humidity at abeas 


SOS 


By using a similar calculation for 
cooling days averaging above a 
base temperature of 75°F. It is 
noted that there are almost 5 times 
as many hours in the year requir- 
ing energy for heating as there are 
for cooling to maintain uniform 
ideal comfort. 


Frost action 31% of the year 
diurnal. 6% frozen without diur- 
nal cycle. Details to prevent for- 
mation of icicles. 

Normally interior will not be seri- 
ously affected by temperatures of 
this zone because of the relatively 
short duration.* 


ee SSeS 


*See footnotes, 


p. 38. 
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ROOF AND WALLS 


Possible use of sun as source of internal heating less than 
lO% of year. 31% of the year roof and walls will shelter 
igainst exterior heat. Severe conditions only 3% of the 
year. 

Juter surfaces exposed to direct sunshine under calm 
-onditions may attain a temperature of 165° F. or more 
depending upon reflectivity and thermal capacity).* 

For shaded portions maximum design temperature 88° F. 
with an inflowing insulation differential of 12° F. Avoid 
construction that will create high temperature lag indoors, 
that will delay natural nocturnal cooling in summer, or 
conflict with efficient winter insulation. 

Maximum drying effect on building materials. Reflective 
roof material would diminish effect of solar radiation. 
Roof temperature may reach 150°. Roof insulation 
important. 


OPENINGS 


To maintain interior at 
lower and more comfortable 
temperatures avoid draw- 
ing air indoors through open 
windows and doors during 
the heat of the day. Keep 
all such openings closed ex- 
cept top floor exhaust and 
ground level or air intake.* 
Windows should be pro- 
tected from intense solar 
Cross 
tion desirable. 


radiation. ventila- 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


Portions below ground level 
are least affected by this 
extreme hedt. Generally 
basement temperatures will 
remain about halfway be- 
tween deep ground tem- 
perature (53° F) and aver- 
age diurnal temperature 


(73° F.) or roughly 63° F. 


Dehumified lithosphere 
rooms should be considered 
as a natural means of pro- 
viding comfort relief from 
this thermal hot zone. 


Protection requirement primarily from sun, rain and 
storms. Thermal insulation is of minimum value during 
this zone. Portion of the building exposed to direct sun- 
shine produces thermal stress equivalent to next higher 
zone (A2 Hot). 

Optimum zone for screened porch living. 

Outer shell serves as a wind break and outgoing radiation 
control more than actual conductive insulation barrier, 
which actually amounts to an average of about 15° F. 
differential (variation 5° to 25° F.) Solar heat wil] more 
than cancel outgoing heat loss from exposed parts especially 
under calm conditions. Glazing of porches especially where 
exposed to sun will make such facilities useful in this zone 
without artificial heat. 

Substantial roof insulation is required to reduce heat loss 
in winter and heat gainin summer. In the latter case, the 
heat received from the sun and sky radiation will reach an 
approximate maximum of 200 B.T.U. per hour on a hori- 
zontal surface. However, this will average onlv about 180 
B.T.U. per hour during the 6 highest sun hours in June, 
July and August. In winter, we may assume that the 
maximum outgoing temperature gradient will be about 75° 
although the design maximum recommended would be 
about 58° F. and the winter average about 40° F. The 
hourly solar heat falling on a horizontal surface will in 
winter generally reach 85 B.T.U. at noon, and average 65 
B.1T.U.’s for the six highest hours. In winter, the roof will 
be wet much of the time, thus creating an additional 
svaporative cooling intensified by wind. 


Avoid choice of building materials affected by freeze-thaw 
action. Avoid construction that leaves small pockets of 
water that can freeze and work materials. During most 
of the winter season the surface materials will be damp 
yecause of frequent rains, wet snow, little sunshine and 
ow evaporative rate. Avoid absorptive materials on 
*xterlor or provide protective coating. 


snow will be dry during this zone and may drift with wind. 
[his will generally clear snow load from roof and increase 
lepths around foundations. 

‘rost action 31% of the year diurnal. 6% frozen without 
liurnal cycle. Details to prevent formation of icicles. In 
in average winter, temperature will fluctuate: freeze-thaw, 
wice a day for 68 days. 


surface materials fully exposed to the atmosphere should 
ye test proved to withstand temperatures to about —14 
’ and to be freeze-thaw proof. 


Maximum air circulation 
desirable. 

Doors and windows gen- 
erally open to provide maxi- 
mum natural ventilation but 
screened to protect from 
insects. 

Some openings should be 
suficiently protected from 
storms to remain open for 
ventilation during such 
periods. 


All doors and windows 
closed (single glazing sufh- 
cient) to restrict indoor 
drafts. Zone of optimum 
solar window efficiency late 


Mar., Apr., May, Oct., and 
Nov. 


All windows and glazed 
doors should be double 
glazed to provide added in- 
sulation for a temperature 
gradient of 38° F. to mini- 
mize condensation on panes 
and heat loss. (At 70° F. 
50% RH indoors dewpoint 
would be at 50° F. which is 
38° F. above cold design dry 
bulb temp. of +12° F.) 
This added insulation how- 
ever would still 
strong radiant heat loss to 
the outside. So draperies 
should be drawn when not 
required for admitting light. 


allow a 


Assuming basement wall 
temperature of 65° F., con- 
densation, high humidity 
with associated mold 
growths, and unpleasant 
odors will occur with all 
dewpoint temperatures dur- 
ing this zone. Control with 
ventilation or dehumidifi- 
cation. 

Basements likely to be 
damp in this zone. Other- 
wise, most desirable indoor 
living space. 


Generally basement tem- 
perature is equal to or 
slightly higher than outside 
air temperature. Humidity 
may be high but generally 


not to point of condensa- 


tion. 


Well-drained subgrade is 
essential under walks and 
drives to prevent frost 
heave. Also foundation 
walls should be well water- 
proofed on outside near 
ground level to prevent 
freeze-thaw action that will 
loosen or crack masonry.* 


MECHANICAL 


Mechanical provisions for 
solar heating effective 20% 
of the hours spread over 
69% of the year. 

1. General mechanical air 
cooling desirable for short 
period, not essential for 
average house. 

2. Local air conditioning 
and dehumidification in 
bedroom and basement plus 
ventilating fans for laun- 
dry, kitchen and other 
household facilities which 
tend to add both to heat 
and humidity. 

3. Top floor exhaust fan, 
utilizing ground-cooled air 
intake. Circulating fans, 
circulation of ground-cooled 
water through winter hot 
water radiator system.* 


1. Air conditioning and 
dehumidification may be 
desirable for at least 43 dis- 
continuous days during 
summer. 

2. Room circulating fans to 
strengthen flow of natural 
ventilation. Avoid accu- 
mulation of heat from 
houschold appliances. Ex- 
haust fans in shower stalls.* 


Wide choice of heating de- 
vices. Intermittent or low 
central heating. Fireplaces 
and/cr radiant room heat- 
ers. Solar heating devices. 
Central heating system. 
Humidification system with 
inner side of exterior walls 
vapor-sealed. Ample ex- 
terior lighting facilities for 
lengthened dark period and 
holiday displays. 


6 possible sources of winter 
heating in varicus portions 
of the building according to 
general design: forced air, 
(filtered in industrial areas), 
convection units, radiant 
floors and walls, solar win- 
dows, mechanical solar 
heating, fireplaces. 


The approximate minimum 
design temperature required 
for lithosphere living room 
would only be about 30° F. 
(except for portions close to 
or above the ground surface 
which would be +12° F. as 


for house as a whole).* 


If uniform temperature is 
desired throughout the year 
design should be for 70%. 


Water and sewer lines 
should be minimum 15” be- 


low surface to avoid frost 
action. 

The average heating or 
cooling load required 1260 
hrs. increased ventilation 
essential artificial cooling or 
dehumidification desirable. 
1475hrs. No heating, cooling 
or artificial air movement 
needed.* 
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ZONE 


D 


HOURS OF 
SUNSHINE 


DESIGN DATA BASED O@ 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


E 
CLEAR DAYS 


F 
CLOUDY DAYS 


G 
SOLAR HEAT 


H 


NOON 
SUN HEIGHT 


I 
SUN DIAL 


J 


WIND DIRECTION 
AND VELOCITY 


K 


STORM 
PATTERNS 


% actual to possible hrs. of sunshine—max. Sept. 68%, 
min. Jan. 53%, No. of clear days per month. Range avg. 
11 in Sept., Oct. to 8 avg. Jan., Feb., Apr., Jun., Dec, 
Cloudy days/month range avg. 9 in Jun. and Sept., to 
13-15 Jan. and Dec. Proportion of clear and cloudy 
days fairly uniform throughout year. 

Average sunshine in winter about 5 hrs. Sky overcast 
about half daylight time in winter. Clearest weather 
spring and fall. 


SITE, ORIENTATION AND 
PLANTING 


Orientation for solar heating of real 
value in spring and fall, and of 
moderate value in mid-winter. 
Sunny-cloudy relationship does not 
pose serious design problems. 


Shade of high, deciduous trees 
most desirable, so as to permit 


max. winter sun on house. 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Plan interior for sunshine excej 
in mid-summer. 


- 


Rooms should not be excessivel 
deep; well proportioned rooms cot 
bined with moderately large wi 

dows will be pleasant througho 

most of year. Effort should E 
made to produce generally su 
rooms. 


Average sunshine in winter about 5 hrs. Sky overcast 
about half daylight time in winter. Clearest weather 
spring and fall. 


Avg. impact of solar radiation approx. constant from 
Apr. through Sept. due to summer cloudiness. 

Provision for solar heat will be useful for 20% of the 
hours of year concentrated in the 69% of year in fall, 


winter and spring. 


| 
Early morning and late afterncoi 


solar input low—should be take 


advantage of in locating breaktfas : 


room and afternoon living space t 
#4 


winter. 4 


Highest angle at noon on winter day about 28°. Average 
winter angle less than 15°. Angle rises to 72° in late 
June. Hours between 9 AM and 3 PM most significant 


for solar radiation. 


4 


Noon sun penetration greater tha 
ceiling height seven months, Maz 


through Sept. 


Sun will strike bldg. from 32°S. of E. to 32°S. of W. in 
winter months. From 30°N. of E. to 30°N. of W. in 
summer with considerable low angle radiation to N. 
exposure. 


Sun nooks on south side for fullest 
sun benefit. Open porch useful 
31% of year, if glass enclosed, 61% 
if sheltered from wind. Should be 
on S or SE side. 


Region not subject to high velocity winds (over 15 
mph) although eddies in in-town areas produce effect 
of higher velocities. Winds generally constant through- 
out year, averaging from around 10mph in summer to 
12mph in winter. Highest wind to be expected in 
mid-afternoon Feb., March, Dec. Summer nights rela- 
tively breezy. Prevailing winds mainly from NW 
throughout year. Summer winds more variable with 
S breezes frequent, mostly in afternoon, May through 
September. 

Wind generally from NW Oct.-April. Summer wind 
generally from S consistently S during hottest period 
of day—local variations much affected by topography 
cover, proximity of ocean. 

Winter winds generally from northwest. Prevailing 
winds from south during hottest part of summer days. 


High velocity almost invariably from NW, although 
strong W and SW winds may come in Jan. and Feb. 
Wind reading more than 60 mph not more than a few 
hrs. per year. Winds as high as 40 mph may occur in 
any month, ranging from a probable max. 24 hrs. in 
mid-summer to 60 hrs. in March. 

Approximately 45 gale days per year, (wind over 39 
mph). Strong winds uncommon in summer. 


If high on a south or southeast 
slope beneath the brow of the hill, 
the hill serves as a windbreak. 
Otherwise a few high trees on the 
northwest side, rather high trees 
on the south to shade the bldg., 
to avoid breaking the wind in 
summer. Check deviations in the 
normal wind patterns. 

Locate porches to,take advantage 
of prevailing wind from south dur- 
ing the day. 

Sun nooks on south side to avoid 
prevailing north and west winds 
in the winter. 

Porch or terrace for afternoon and 
evening use in summer should be 
designed to catch south breeze. 
Outdoor spaces for summer morn- 
ings should be on NW side, South 
exposures in winter will be pro- 
tected from wind. Sleeping porch 
should be on, south side. 


L 
GALE DAYS 
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High velocity winds are not characteristic although 
there are some gale days every month. For several 
months winds of 60 mph have been recorded. 

Gale days average from 1 in July and August to 7 in 
January and March. Average for year 45 days. 
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INSTITUTE 


Bedrooms designed to catch soutk 
ern breeze will be most comfortabl 
in summer and most protected 1 
winter. 

October to April inclusive, wina 


from NW day and night. May 1 


September inclusive, living arez 
planned to capitalize variations i 
wind directions: 
early mornings; S and SW mor 
ings; S afternoon and early ev 
ning; S and SW late evening. 


OF ARCHITECTS 


NW-.and S¥@ 


ROOF WALLS 


OPENINGS 


Wide range in window de- 
sign possible, although gener- 
ous window area for admis- 
sion of winter sun desirable. 


‘UN PND WIND? ANALYSTS 


en 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


MECHANICAL 


isulation more important for winter cold than for sum- 
ser heat. Roof and wall insulation desirable. 


rotection against strong 
jlar radiation about 10% 
the year. 

Have and ridge ventilation 
iesirable for summer; 


Windows to catch sun from 
28° to horizon for solar ra- 
diation in winter. 
Large view windows on 
south only if shaded as win- 
ter solar windows. 


jould be closed in winter. 


angle is above 50° or 60°. 


Special shading precautions 
not mandatory because of 
summer cloudiness. 


Shading over walls and windows desirable when solar 


Noon sun penetration great- 
er than window height from 
March through Sept. 

Various devices such as 
trees, roof overhang and 
louvered blinds to protect 
glazed areas on W exposure. 


Average 127 cloudy days/ 
yr. Solar heating of doubt- 
ful efficiency for most 
months. With careful de- 
sign solar heat could provide 
most of daytime heating 
during marginal weather of 
Spring & Fall, when clear 
days are 63% and 66% of 


possible. 


.s much as possible of roof 
rea exposed to E S and 
V for drying by solar ra- 
/lation. 


Restriction of drafts desir- 
able up to 69% of the year. 
Ventilation and drafts de- 
sirable tor a period of 36% 
of the year occurring during 
winter months.  Restric- 
tion of drafts desirable 31% 
of the year. Positive ven- 
tilation desirable for only 


3% of the year. 


i 3 
msulation for north and 
yest exposures important. 


exposures of walls and roofs should be insulated. 


Possibility high winds accompanied by rain cause danger 
yf moisture penetration in masonry walls particularly in 
nigh building. Interior valleys and angles on NW expo- 


sures should be avoided. 


Roofs and structural system should be designed to with- 


stand winds up to 60 mph. 


Large windows preferably 
on S or E. It should be 


shaded in summer. 


Reduce openings on NW 
side. Storm doors and win- 
dows particularly needed on 
NW side. 

Small windows, thoroughly 
weatherstripped, desirable 
on NW exposures. 
Minimum of openings on 
north and west. Storm win- 
dows for north and west 


Plan 


openings for cross ventila- 


exposures at least. 


tion utilizing prevailing 
southerly winds during day- 


time in summer. 
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Slope finish grade away 
from building especially on 
NW also W and SW to 
minimize penetration of 
ground water and sub-sur- 


face water. 


NOVEMBER, 


1949 


If forced warm air system is 
used it may well be designed 
to provide positive air 
movement in summer util- 
izing filtered air from base- 
ment. 

Although wind direction 
varies considerably within 
24 hrs. during summer 
months, exhaust fans are 
preferably located on E side 
and should not be on the S 
or NW. 

Heating system should be 
designed to carry extra load 
principally on NW and to 
a lesser extent W and SW. 


as 
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DESIGN DATA BASED Ob} 


SITE, ORIENTATION AND 
PLANTING 


Roof and site drainage designed 
for year-round self maintenance 
and operation. 

Drainage sub-base for driveways 
and walks, positive (membrane) 
water-proofing on foundation walls 
below grade. 

No need for elaborate provisions 
Water table 


likely to rise virtually to surface 


for sprinkling water. 


of ground in winter. Winter mud 
a problem. Special thought must 
be given to lot drainage because of 
summer downpours and soil satura- 
tion in winter. 


INTERIOR PLAN 
—__—__; + ae 


Space should be provided for ta 
ing off and storing overshoes - 
winter and entrances designed | 


avoid tracking in of mud. 


Considerable amount of raintall in 
all seasons calls for adequate roof 
and yard drainage. Because of an 
average 11 rainy days per month 
throughout the summer averaging 
about 4” per month, outdoor living 
and circulation areas must be 
paved. 


If an area near the ocean is not 
available it is best to locate well 
to the west or northwest of any of 
the larger communities to avoid 
an excessive amount of smog and 
soot. 


ZONE GENERAL INTEPRETATION 
Monthly averages fairly uniform through the year, 
ranging from 3.0 in. Noy. to 4.3 in., Aug. 4.2. in., July. 

M Ste? ¥ 

Greatest precipitation recorded Sept. 14.5 in., Oct. 

PRECIPITATION f 

11.6 in., Aug. 10.4 ine 

No ‘‘dry season.”’ Fall season less wet than others. 

Feb. most severe for avg., & extreme amounts and avg. 
N & extreme snow cover days. Highest recorded in Apr. 

10.2 in., Nov. 14 in. although Apr. to Nov. practically 

SNOWFALL snowless and May to Sept. entirely snowless. 

Amount of snowfall highly variable. Design for snow- 

fall up to 3’ at any one time. 

O Heavy downpours and cloudbursts in summer, as much 
GREATEST as one inch in fifteen minutes or four or five inches in a 
RAINFALL single day. High water table. 

: Muddy conditions prevail 69% of the year, particularly 

severe 36% of the year. 
ae etek of 11 rainy days per month or 35% of days 
in year. 

Q Normally snow lasts max. 2 or 3 days even during Jan. 

oe and Feb. 

R ea we ; : 

Fog heaviest in winter, none in June, slight in other 
DAYS WITH : 
HEAVY FOGS &_ [Summer months include 5.5% of all days. 
THUNDERSTORMS 
Relative Humidity (interior) above 60% 25%/yr. (sum- 

s mer); between 40% and 60% 25%/yr., (spring & fall); 
RELATIVE remainder 50%/yr. interior will be very dry unless walls 
HUMIDITY are vapor repellent and there is positive source of vapor 

manufacture. 

a 

VAPOR 
PRESSURE 


———————— eee ee 
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INSTITUTE 


OF ARCHITECTS 


(MOISTURE ANALYSIS 


ROOF 


Roof should be designed so 
as not to accumulate or 
hold water at any point. 
Roofing materials that ab- 
sorb water cr hold water 
are subject to damage from 
alternative freezing and 
thawing. 

Roof to shed rain 35% of 
the days. Gutter capacity 
1’ in 15 minutes. Roof and 
walls must retain internal 
heat 69% of the hours of 
the year. Of this time, more 
than half will require sub- 
stantial insulation. 

Roof may remain damp for 
an entire month and in win- 
ter for 2 or 3 months on 
shady areas. 


WALLS 


OPENINGS 


Careful detailing at open- 
ings to exclude wall surface 
drainage and moderate wind- 
driven rain penetration. 
With adequate glazing and 
close tolerance on details, 
there is little justification 
for shutters or separate 
storm sash. 

Doorways should have rain 
protection. Muddy condi- 


tions 69% of year, severe 


All exterior materials should be non-porous, and of low | 36% of year. 
absorption coefficient and resistant to deterioration due 
to frequent wet-dry and freeze-thaw cycles. 


FOUNDATIONS 
& BASEMENT 


Care against seepage due to 
high water table in winter 
and summer downpours. 

High water table may occur 
at any time, specially in 
winter months, subject to 
soil & topographic varia- 
tions. Drainage of area- 
ways and water-proofing of 
basement walls & sub-floors 


is essential. 


MECHANICAL 


Although amount of precip- 
itation does not vary 
greatly, in terms of effective 
moisture & evaporation, 
Dec., Jan., Feb. & Mar. are 
wet, and remaining months 
are humid. Lawn sprin- 
kling may be required dur- 
ing occasional dry summer 


months. 


_}| Avoid pockets where snow 
|and water may collect and 

freeze. 

Extremes recorded 38 in. 

Feb. and 36 in. Dec., equiv- 

alent in weight to less than 


4 in. of water or approx. 20 
Ibs/sq. ft. 


Snow & ice melting instal- 
lations worth consideration 
for driveways and heavy 


trafic sidewalks. 


Gutter capacity should 
carry 1’’ of rain over whole 
roof in 15 min. 


| Must shelter from rain 35% 
] of days. 


Must care for heavy snow- 
fall, quick thaws, refreezing. 


Storm sewers desirable un- 
less natural drainage can 
handle run-off without 
damage. 


Roof protection at principal 
doorways. Provisions for 
foot mats, umbrellas at 


major entries. 


Building and grounds will 
be wet much of the year. 
Precautions should be taken 


against rot, mildew and rust. 


If windows not provided 
with double panes or heavy 
drapes, moisture will con- 
dense on glass, whenever 1n- 
terior humidity is increased. 
Design by double glazing 
and other means 50° or 
higher on inside of window 
panes. 


| 
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ARCHITECTS 


Positive measures for drying 
basement 30 to 40% of the 
year aided by hot water 
heaters and other utilities. 
Approximation of hermeti- 
cally sealing of basement 
not feasible by means of 
vapor-proof walls and tight 
closing openings. 

If dry, basement may be 
comfortable summer living 
space. 
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Periods of excessive humi- 
dity coincide with hottest 
months June, July and 
August. Problem intensified 
by low winds. 25° design 
emphasis to relieve exces- 
sive humidity. Mechanical 
dehumidification is desir- 
able but objective may be 
achieved by properly placed 
openings, cross ventilation, 
and exhaust fans especially 
for sources of artificial hu- 
midity (kitchen, laundry, 
shower baths). 


a 
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FOOTNOTES FROM THE DESIGN DATA CHARTS 


GENERAL INTERPRETATION 


Dry bulb shade temperatures have never been recorded above 
102° F. in New York. However exposure to excessive sunshine 
or high dewpoint temperature occurring in the A2 Hot Zone 
will be effective as if in this Very Hot Zone. This may occur 
on occasions on calm days in July or Aug. 


2.7% hrs/yr. design emphasis for protection from uncomfor- 
table heat. Recommended Maximum Design Temp. 88°F. 
Confined normally to exceptionally hot afternoons from May 
through September. For comfort during this zone, provide 
increased ventilation and protection from solar heat by shad- 
ing, insulation, evaporative cooling, air conditioning, minimum 
clothing. For buildings well shaded and ventilated, mechanical 
air cooling would appear to be not essential. Protection for 
this zone is to some extent in conflict with requirements for 
Zones A4, 5 and 6 in respect to shading, solar radiation, 
evaporative cooling, and exterior and interior air circulation. 
However, conflict does not exist in respect to insulation and 
most of the openings. 


11.7% uncomfortably high dewpoint (warm-humid) design 
emphasis equivalent to about 43 days. This condition nor- 
mally occurs on about half the days of July and Aug. It is 
not uncommon in late June and early Sept. and occasionally 


in May, Oct. and Noy. 


This condition tends to increase discomfort to the extent that 
it effectively raises the accompanying “dry bulb” tempera-~ 
tures to the next higher thermal zone, i.e., warm to hot, or hot 
to very hot. This 11.7% of dewpoint temperatures occurs 
both with dry bulb-shade temperatures of the A2 Hot and 
A3 Warm Zones. . 


Although ambient air temperatures lie in a given zone, direct 
solar radiation may raise the temperature of the outer shell 
of a structure to the next higher zone. Conversely, at night 
radiation losses and sometimes wind may lower the tempera- 
ture of the structure to the next lower zone. 


Normal clothing selection, wool suit or equivalent for seden- 
tary activities. Optimum comfort zone for physically active 
sports and occupation out-of-doors (e.g. tennis, football, 
garden making, home construction projects, etc.). Within this 
zone occur: generally pleasant, dry, clear evenings of summer, 
May through Sept.; humid generally cloudy days of spring 
and fall; exceptionally mild and often rainy days in winter, 


Dec. through March. 


Within this zone occur: average days ard night temperatures 
in late April and early May and throughout Oct.; average 
daytime temperatures in early April and most of Noy.; un- 
usually warm and often humid days in winter Dec. through 
Mar. and unusually cool and clear nights in summer late June 
through Sept. 


33.9% hrs/yr. optimum comfort. Humidity design emphasis. 
Dewpoint temperatures falling in this zone bracket the neutral 
or optimum range of vapor pressure for normal human comfort 
accompanying dry bulb-shade temperatures in Zones A4, A3 
and to some extent A2. Dewpoint temperatures of this zone 
occur with any dry bulb temperature above 65° F. or about 
50% of the hours of the year. 


In this zone occur: day & night conditions Dec., Jan., Feb. 
& Mar.; night conditions in Apr. & Nov. & exceptionally 
cold nights in May and Oct. 

34.6% hrs/yr. dewpoint design emphasis although in general 
relative humidity is high out-of-doors this zone creates a dry- 
ing stress indoors. In this zone occur: average dewpoint 
conditions in spring and fall; cloudy and humid days in 
winter; and exceptionally dry, clear days in late spring and 
early fall. 


Because only 1% hrs/yr. of the dry-bulb shade-temperatures 
average below +8° F. this is the recommended minimum 
design temperature. 15.9% hrs/yr. dewpoint temperature 
design emphasis occurring in this zone; nearly half the time in 


Jan. and Feb. 
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Temperatures falling below zero occur only on occasional yrs. 
at most for a few hours at a time. Such temperatures almost 
always occur under calm, clear conditions at night and are 
followed by sunny weather the following day which will bring 
temperatures close to or even above the thawing point. 
Exercise is essential to remain comfortable out-of-doors even 
when dressed with maximum clothing. 


INTERIOR PLAN 


Heat production of occupants and household appliances pro- 
vide sufficient heating in many cases. Normal shift from 
summer minimum clothing to garments of moderate insulation 
value permits a comfort drop in internal house conditions 
usually stipulated as about 76° F. 50% RH in summer to 
70°, 50% RH in Fall, Winter and Spring. At most, heating 
requirements can be satisfied by solar heating, solar windows, 
very low or intermittent central heating or room heating 
sources such as fireplaces, roomheaters, etc. Relative humid- 
ity in a building being maintained at a comfortable TO? IR. 
without specific moisture control mechanisms will fluctuate 
within reasonable limits even if outside humidity is postulated 
at 100%. 


Dry Bulb-Shade; 
Wet Bulb and Dew Point 


Temperatures Outdoors 
65° F 


Approximate 
Relative Humidity Indoors 
at 75° F. Dry Bulb Temperature 
84 . 


% 
60° F 70% 
55°F 60% 
50° F 50% 
45° F 40% 


Where rooms are arranged for through sweep of breeze in 
summer provisions should be made to restrict drafts and 
internal air movement in winter, especially for extremely low 
absolute humidity characteristic of zones A6 and 7 equal to 
about 72 days. These conditions create a strong drying effect 
on heated interiors of buildings and the occupants. Maximum 
clothing is required- for sedentary work out of doors but this 
zone is ideal for active winter sports. 


Dewpoint temperatures during this zone create extreme drying 
stress indoors often accompanied by static. Wapor pressure 
will often be under 1 mm.‘and indoor relative humidity where 
not modified would drop to about 5%. Vapor-sealing inner 
side of exterior walls is advisable to prevent excessive heat 
loss and accumulation of condensation moisture or frost 
within the walls. 


FOUNDATION AND BASEMENT 


Unheated basements will be warmer and drier than outside 
atmosphere approximately 47° F. and under 65% RH. 
This demonstrates the potential saving in heat for such rooms 


which is further enhanced by elimination of the wind-chill 
factor. 


MECHANICAL 


Evaporative cooling—either inside or outside, 1.e., lawn sprin- 
kling system used on paved area, walls or roof, to reduce 
reflected heat load. 


Landscaping irrigation occasionally required. Induced evapo- - 


rative cooling may bc desirable on areas and structures 
exposed to strong solar radiation. 


2830 hrs. low central heating (or could be supplied by fireplace, 
solar heating or auxiliary heat sources). (Average daily degree 
day 10.) 

2690 hrs. at Medium Control Heat output. (Average daily 
degree day 30.) 

508 hrs. at High Central Heat output. (Average daily degree 
day 50.) 

5 hrs. (some years) Maximum Heat. (Average daily degree 
day 75.) 


Roor AND WALLS 


Therefore for this Hot zone in order to maintain a comfortable 
76° F. interior temperature insulation and other protection will 
be required against a thermal gradient inward of approximately 
90° F. for these portions. This stréss may be reduced by shad- 
ing, air movement, insulation or surface evaporative cooling. 
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Technical Reference Guide, No. 4—continued 
COLOR | 


(See July, 1949 Butrerin, pages 25-40; September, pages 37-46) 


COLOR ORDER SYSTEMS 
By Carl bef oss* 


r i \HE Colorimetry Committee of the Optical So- 
ciety has agreed upon a fundamental definition 
of color, and it may be presented in simple form as 
an equation; 
Radiant Energy & Visual Process = Color. 


Color is the result of the evaluation of particular 
kinds of radiant energy by the visual and related 
processes of an observer. This basic definition is very 
condensed, and it is often helpful to expand the 
equation; 


Source X Modifier & Visual Process = Color. 


This says that we may think of the source of 
the radiant energy as distinct from the great variety 
of modifiers which may alter the radiant energy be- 
fore it is evaluated by an observer. 


These statements may be illustrated in terms of 
common experience: 


In a natural outdoor situation radiant energy 
comes from the sun, is modified somewhat ‘by the 
atmosphere before it is transmitted or reflected by 
the next modifier, which may be any object, and 
finally reaches the eye of an observer who makes an 
evaluation of color. 


In an indoor situation the energy may come from 
an electric lamp or other artificial source, may or 
may not be modified by filters or reflectors before it 
reaches the object for further modification, and then 
through the visual processes of an observer is 
evaluated as color. 


Color Reference Samples 

Now color reference samples are no more than 
carefully chosen modifiers. “Their principal pur- 
pose is to fit into a particular situation and provide 


* Color Consultant, Princeton, N. J. From the text of 
an article published in the Bulletin of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers, 1948. Mr. Foss’ illustrated lecture be- 
fore the 1949 A.I.A. Convention Seminar on Color dealt 
with the same subject. 
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a color for reference. Collections of color reference 
samples range in size from a few samples to thou- 
sands of samples. When the number of samples in 
a collection increases over a few, some kind of 
orderliness in their relationship or presentation is 
necessary. 


Color Systems 

When the orderliness provides systematic exten- 
sion over a wide color range, one has in effect, a 
color system. 

Factors of convenience dictate the form, size and 
shape the samples should have, and factors of ap- 
pearance; (gloss, transparency, texture, etc.), dictate 
the surface and body characteristics the samples 
should have. 

When the appearance factors are related to the 
particular case at hand, a color reference is easy to 
make. A wide color coverage collection would be 
desirable for each particular mode of appearance. 
Just how far this plan should be followed depends 
upon many factors. 

Up to this point, we have been dealing only with 
the material aspect of the problem. All of the 
color reference samples in their role as modifiers 
represent only one part of the total story. What- 
ever success may be achieved through the use of 
color reference material is completely dependent 
upon how well the other factors, illumination and 
observer, are handled. 

This great complexity indicates that another ap- 
proach should be considered. Perhaps we should 
do away with the sample idea entirely. “This can 
be done by directing our attention to the specifica- 
‘tion of color, the resultant of the equation. 

If we use a numerical specification for color that 
is derived through the use of numerical expressions 
for each part of the equation, we have the basis 
for relating color independent of sample form. The 
specification of other appearance factors requires 
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separate treatment. The specification work of this 
kind is common practice in many laboratories and 
may be considered a standardization procedure. The 
numerical color specification so derived constitutes 
a primary standard which is not subject to the 
foibles of material standards. 

Matcrial color reference samples however do have 
a great variety of uses, and if color specification 
data is also available for these samples their useful- 
It enables them to 
serve as secondary standards if they satisfy certain 
This problem of stability of 
reference samples is of extreme importance, and 


ness is very much enhanced. 
stability requirements. 


color specification procedures are ideal for verifying 
this factor. With proper care it is possible to make 
color collections within certain stability require- 
ments, and a considerable number of them are avail- 
able for study. 

The easiest way to study color collections is in 
terms of how they were developed. 

The actual production of the samples is no more 
than the manipulation of the principal ingredients 
in any of the various material forms. 

The pigments and dyes in paints, papers, plastics, 
fabrics, etc. are the ingredients whose variation pro- 
duces the desired colors, and they are known as 
colorants. 

There are thousands of colorants but many of 
them are very similar in color. Color is only one 
property of colorants and certain other properties, 
physical or chemical, often control their applica- 
tion and must be considered first in the production 
of a collection of color samples. Ease of manipula- 
tion and control of the various ingredients deter- 
mines whether the production of any collection can 
be completed in a reasonable time. “This is the prin- 
cipal factor which explains the wide use of paint 
in making color collections. It is easy to apply and 
a wide color range is possible with a small number 
of colorants. It is more difficult to produce specific 
color in textile, plastic or ceramic materials. 

Methods for the derivation of the actual colors in 
collection, are of three types. Color systems may 
be classified in three categories on this basis: 


(1) Collections of samples which illustrate the 
color gamut of colorants in prescribed mixtures. 

(2) Systems whose colors are derived by color 
mixture procedures. 


(3) Systems that deal exclusively with visual 
aspects of color space. 
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This classification emphasizes the importantly 
different features which casual inspection often fails 
to disclose. These principles may be demonstrated 
by constructing triangular charts having three dif- 
ferent given colors at the points of the triangle. The 
colorant mixture principle may be illustrated by com- 
bining actual paints in pairs, each in equal amounts 
by weight. By the use of the disk mixture method 
the same colors may be produced from the same half 
and half mixtures. 


WwW 
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Another procedure is to select a color which repre- 
sents our best estimations of the mid-point between 
In this case the exact 


each of the pairs of colorants. 
results are subject to a number of conditions which 
influence the observer’s estimation. 

The fact that any of these resultant colors may be 
recorded and demonstrated by matching paints is 
incidental and a matter of convenience. 

The scales on three sides of such a chart may be 
linear or of some other order. By the proportional 
method, for example, mixtures of 90-10, 80-20, 
70-30, etc., may be arranged on a linear scale, equal 
The visual order will appear to be 
properly graded excepting at the ends. 


intervals. 


Some visual improvement may be made by grad- 
ing from a color toward white by a progression in 
which each succeeding unit has half the amount of 
end-point color that was present in the preceding, 
the ratios between 100-10, 50-50, 25-75, 1214-87%4, 
etc. In these adjustments for visual improvement it 
should be noted that the visual results in any such 
series are not the property of the scale, but rather 
are very much dependent upon the physical behavior 
of the specific colorants in combination. 

No one scale will ever satisfy all visual require- 
ments for all colorant combinations, and the pro- 
ducer of any series should use the particular scale 
which shows what he wants to show. 

The internal sampling of the triangle presents 
other problems and possible adjustments. For ex- 
ample, with white at the top point and red and 
black at the two lower points, each of the mixtures 
of the red-black series may be in turn mixed with 
white according to the same mixture scale used in 
the red-white and black-white series on the edges of 
the triangle. Some use an arrangement in which all 
samples with the same white paint content are in 
horizontal rows, and a further adjustment in which 
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each vertical column has the same black-red paint 
ratio. Further adjustments may be made by chang- 
ing to a right-angled triangle. 

While a colorant mixture was used in this ex- 
ample, the same geometry and scale factors operate 
in the color mixture category, and also in the ex- 
clusively visual color space. 

In this example the choice of two achromatic 
colors, white and black, with one chromatic color, 
red, was deliberate to show a typical color plane. 

When a number of planes produced by varying 
the chromatic component are grouped around a 
neutral axis we have the usual representation of 
related color ranges, but almost always arranged 
in radial order. 

There are certain excellent reasons for doing 
this but a great wealth of possibilities are still open 
for other geometrical presentations. 


CoLoRANT-MIxTURE SYSTEMS 


Although there are thousands of colorants, vari- 
ous reasons make it desirable to use a relatively 
small number when producing a color collection. 
The material usually thought of as the colorant is 
seldom used alone but almost always in connection 
with some other material whose color is to be altered. 
The use of a dye on textiles or film produces a color 
range or gamut depending upon the concentration 
or thickness of the colorant on the base whether clear 
or opaque. ‘Thus the color range of a colorant may 
be thought of as produced by the variable ratio of 
two ingredients. “The colorant attends to most of 
the selective modification while the other ingredients 
attends to the non-selective modification. This sec- 
ond ingredient is not ordinarily thought of as a color- 
ant but rather as a diluent or extender, when trans- 
parent, or as a white when opaque. However, it 
always contributes significantly as a modifier. In 
paint, the colorant (selective modifier) is called a 
toner and is commonly shown in a variable-ratio 
gamut with white (non-selective modifier) to illus- 
trate its principal coloration possibilities. 

Series or gamuts of this sort are widely used in 
all media and the general idea is usually the basis 
for color collections which illustrate the color range 
of the colorants in various combinations. While 
this is not the only useful method it is the one most 
commonly used. 

Color chips of such systems may be defined in 
terms of percentages, by weight or volume, of the 
colorants used to make them. Comprehensive sys- 
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tems of this sort require representation in three- 
dimensional form. In the construction of colorant- 
mixture systems the choice of component-mixture 
scales is usually dictated by visual consideration. 
This does not, however, alter the fact that they still 
represent the gamut of the particular colorant com- 
binations. 

Many charts and collections follow the general 
color gamut method and there will be many more. 
The collections range from extensive color coverage 
made under quantitatively controlled conditions to 
more limited coverage for requirements that are less 
exacting. 

Each of the systems selected for description is cur- 
rently available and represents a comprehensive col- 
lection of color chips based on the colorant-mixture 
method. Both show the extension gamut of colorants 
with white, and provide formulas for duplicating 
the color of the samples in the material used in 
their production. 

Plochere 

In the Plochére color system,! as now available, 
a small number of selected chromatic colorants 
specially formulated as colors in oil are used to pro- 
duce 26 series of mixed-base paints, each series hav- 
ing six steps from a near-neutral to the full chromatic 
step. Each series of six mixed-base paints is formu- 
lated to look like a constant-hue series and all 26 
series of different hues are arranged in the usual 
sequence in radial order around a neutral point. 
This group of mixed paints, 26x6 = 156, represents 
the base of a cylindrical color solid which is devel- 
oped by making a white-paint extension series con- 
taining eight steps from each of the 156 mixed or 
base paints. [he white-paint extension scale is a 
progressive one which was empirically determined 
so that throughout all of the toner gamuts toward 
white, these series give excellent coverage of the 
color range of the colorants. 

A total of 1248 samples result from this thorough 
development and they are presented as 3” & 5” 
cards in a file box. Each card has the formula on 
the back which shows how each color was made from 
the base paints. [he base paints, ten in number, 
are essential in using the formula data given and 
they are offered for sale to those who wish to pro- 
duce flat wall paint in quantities for average use. 

The Plochére collection was produced to satisfy 


1Plochére Color System, G. Plochére, 1820 Hyperion 
Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif., 1948. 
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the demand for a relatively inexpensive collection 
of color cards showing actual formulations from 
paints which are currently available. 

The present collection is a simplification and re- 
vision of an earlier Plochére color guide which used 
a larger number of colorants. 


Martin-fenour 

The Nu-Hue system of the Martin-Senour Com- 
pany2 is based on a selection of six chromatic and 
two achromatic colorants. “These basic paints are 
specifically designed for interior wall finishes. “The 
system consists of one thousand samples presented 
in the form of a cone, the samples arranged in 
hexagonal closest packing, with planes parallel to 
the base, each plane representing a constant white- 
paint content. On the base, the six chromatic 
colorants are mixed in pairs of neighboring hues to 
provide hue coverage, and with black to provide 
color steps toward neutral. The remainder of the 
base is produced by combinations of two neighbor- 
ing hue colorants and black, and provides 271 
samples on the base, 54 on the periphery. On this 
level there are nine rings around the black center. 

Each chart above the base has a stated amount of 
white paint added to certain of the base colors, this 
amount increasing as the levels increase toward 
white. Each succeeding higher-level chart has one 
less ring decreasing from nine rings at the bottom 
to a single white point at the peak of the cone. 

In this construction it is possible to show a con- 
tinuous series from any paint on the base to the top, 
but the samples which occur in each series vary 
widely in number. It is a strict application of the 
prescribed mixtures, and no deviations are made to 
include visual considerations other than variable 
ratios of the components in the scale. 

The material is available on charts and in a 
3” 5” card-index file with formulas for each for 
obtaining a match with the limited series of base 
paints. 

This collection was produced to provide a high- 
precision formulation technique for the production 
of paint in any quantity to match any one of the 
colors. This is usually done in establishments 
equipped with appropriate mixing devices. 

Cotor-MixtTure SysTEMs 

In this type of system the color range is determined 

by the end components in additive mixture. Quite 


* Nu-Hue Color System, Martin-Senour Co., 2520 Quarry 
St., Chicago, IIll., 1946. 
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often this is expressed in terms of the disk-mixture 
percentages of the components. 

The general concept provides a structure for the 
development of a wide number of representatives 
of color space. These can follow several patterns, 
as a collection of two-, three-, or four-component 
mixtures, the commonest one being a triangular 
array using two acromatic end points and one 
chromatic end point. By varying the chromatic end 
point, and repeating the procedure for a considerable 
number of such end points, wide color coverage may 
be obtained. ‘These resulting solids are double 
conics. 

Several internal geometries may be used, and the 
two that are described below illustrate the internal 
treatment of the most common multiple three-com- 
They have the same external shape 
but different internal co-ordinates. 


ponent cases. 


The colors within solids determined by strict 
application of additive mixture of the components 
do not provide the color coverage that often is ex- 
pected. Such deviations have led workers to alter 
the coverage although they still present the samples 
in a triangular array, or some derivation thereof. 
These altered color ranges can be included in a 
strictly rigorous-additive treatment, but would re- 
quire a departure from the commonly used triangular 
arrangement. 

Although scales used in additive methods are 
often adjusted to take account of visual considera- 
tions, this does not alter the fact that they still 
represent color mixture. 

Ridgway 

There are 1115 named samples in the Ridgway 
color charts published in 1912. These charts are 
still in wide use, particularly in the biological and 
horticultural sciences, where the color names used 
by Ridgway have become well known. It is under- 
stood that the publishers first planned a 5000-copy 


edition, but that not enough perfect color sheets ~ 


were available to complete this when the first bind- 
ing was made. A supply of enough matching sheets 
was made later to fill in the comparatively few colors 
(probably not more than 25 or so) which were 
necessary in order to bind more books. While there 
has been a second binding, there has been no really 
new edition since the 1912 publication, and the 
publisher’s supply is now exhausted. 

The Ridgway color solid is represented by a 
double cone with “‘pure colors” at the equator. The 
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upper surface of the solid contains all “tints” which 
are produced by additive mixture with white. The 
lower surface of the solid contains all “shades” 
which are produced by additive mixtures with black. 
The internal sampling of the solid follows the same 
additive mixture paths to white and black -from 
desaturated colors produced in turn by additive mix- 
ture of the “pure color,” with a gray midway be- 
tween the white and black. All of these broken 
colors lie on double-conic solids of successively 
smaller circumference. 

These various series for a given saturation posi- 
tion are shown in succeeding sections of the book. 
The samples of each series are shown in vertical 
order and hue sequence in each section. ‘There is a 
systematic abridgment as the samples become suc- 
cessively more desaturated. 

From inspection there is considerable question as 
to whether the production of the samples followed a 
strict application of the premises of additive color 
mixture that are so clearly stated by Ridgway in 
the text. There is an indication that these paths 
tend to follow colorant gamuts rather than the disk 
mixture reported. . 

It is understood that botanical workers at the 
University of Toronto® have in process a publica- 
tion that will provide a conversion from Ridg- 
way to Munsell notation. This information will 
permit the careful analysis necessary to establish the 
actual compliance with color-mixture principles. 
Ostwald 

The ideal Ostwald system is a good example of a 
color-mixture system. Although it is not possible 
to obtain the ideal color specimens by Ostwald for 
his white and black, or for the semichromes specified 
for his full-color series, his ideal space representation 
has been computed. 

The Ostwald color solid is represented by a double 
cone with full or saturated colors at the equator. 
The upper surface of the cone contains what Ost- 
wald calls light clear colors, which are additive 
mixtures of full colors with white, and the lower 
surface the dark clear which are additive mixtures 
of full colors with black. ‘The surface, except for 
the selection of the full colors and their angular 
placement, is the same as described for Ridgway. 

Planes of constant Ostwald hue (actually con- 
stant dominant wave-length) radiate from a central 
axis, black at the bottom, white at the top, each 


? Professor D. H. Hamly and associates, Botany Depart- 
ment, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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plane having triangular co-ordinates to represent 
the three components, full color, black, and white 
for any sample on the plane. Visual considerations 
dictate the choice of logarithmic scales from the 
mixture ratios and partially control the placement 
of Ostwald-hue planes. 

The hues are numbered beginning with 1 at 
yellow, either in a series of 100, or in the more 
usual abridgment of 24. The percentages of addi- 
tive white-and-black content are indicated by letters, 
usually a to p, pa being the maximum color in the 
usual abridgment. The notation is written in the 
order of Ostwald-hue number, white content, black 
content, for example, a saturated red would be 
written as 7 pa. 

Ostwald himself produced materials in many forms 
to illustrate his system, and there are Ostwald color 
charts included with the authorized English trans- 
lation of his work. In 1942, however, the Container 
Corporation of America produced in the charts of 
their Color’ Harmony Manual what is perhaps 
the most carefully standardized set of Ostwald mate- 
rial that is available. 

‘These samples were made so that on each Ost- 
wald-hue chart it is intended that dominant wave- 
length be kept constant, and that ICI excitation 
purity be kept constant in the vertical, or ‘“‘shadow,” 
series, with opposite triangles complementary in 
dominant wave-length. The triangle arrangement 
is maintained although the color range is altered in 
practice from the additive-color-mixture range to 
conform with the color range of available pig- 
ments. 

There are 680 color samples in the Manual. Each 
is removable and is identified by notation. “They 
were prepared by applying a pigmented film of ap- 
propriate color to a base of clear transparent cel- 
lulose acetate, thus providing a dull surface on one 
side, glossy on the other. 

ICI specifications, based on spectrophotometric 
determinations, have been reported for this material. 


CoLorant MrxTuRE AND CoLor-MIxTURE 
PRINCIPLES 

Certain methods of producing color collections 
contain within themselves the possibility of con- 
sidation according to different conceptual points of 
view. 

A good example of this is the Maerz and Paul 
collection which is made by printing methods and 
is a combination of color and colorant mixture. The 
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half-tone screens over white follow color mixture, 
but the half-tone screens using two colorants may 
be a combination, since in some places they provide 
an over-printing of two or more inks. As a rule, 
printing processes are combinations of color-mix- 
ture and colorant-mixture principles. It is possible, 
however, to consider them completely as color- 
mixture systems if the results of colorant mixture 


are taken as components in a color-mixture plan. 


Maerz and Paul 

The Maerz and Paul Dictionary of Color con- 
tains several thousand colors arranged on pages 
designed for convenience in printing. Eight chro- 


matic inks are used in paired combinations, with: 


screens to provide a wide range between the start- 
ing points and white. [Each is printed in a series 
of 8 charts in which succeeding pages are darkened 
by overprinting with a successively darker trans- 
parent gray ink. While there are a great many 
samples on the charts, certain regions are repre- 
sented by very similar samples while larger steps 
occur between successively darker charts. The 
geometry of the color solid which these charts define 
is awkward in representation and too complicated 
to describe here. 

This Dictionary is intended for use as an au- 
thority on color names. It is based on a wide sur- 
vey of information regarding names. 


CoLoR-APPEARANCE SYSTEMS 

Color collections based 

evaluation fall into this category. Perhaps the most 

useful example calls for a uniform color space in 

which each color differs from its neighboring colors 
by some uniform amount. 


exclusively on visual 


There are many ways of sampling this space. 
One way illustrates the three unique attributes in 
terms of which the system is described. Another 
way could illustrate uniform sampling throughout 
the space. Collections representing these very dif- 
ferent methods of sampling would have coexistent 
features. 

The relation of the visual scales depends on the 
conditions Each collection of 
samples will be uniformly spaced only for the ob- 
server, illuminant, and background conditions used 


of observation. 


in its development. 
The first method of sampling is the basis for 
the only collection of samples that has been pro- 
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duced to illustrate exclusively the color-appearance 
concept. No materials are yet available for the second 
type of collection described, although the general 
principles have been reported by the writer, and 
certain examples are now in preliminary production 


stages. 


Munsell 

The concept of uniform spacing upon which the 
Munsell system is built is valid for all observers, 
illuminations, and conditions of observation. How- 
ever, the collection of samples which illustrates this 
system must be differentiated from the concept itself, 
for it is built upon the single set of conditions which 
describe the average situation of normal observer, 
daylight illumination, and gray background. If these 
conditions are varied significantly, the feature of 
uniform spacing may no longer hold for the one set 
of materials now available. 

The Munsell papers represent a sampling of color 
space in accordance with three unique attributes, 
hue, value, and chroma. Polar co-ordinates are used 
to represent the hue and chroma variables of color, 
and rectangular co-ordinates represent the relations 
of value and chroma. | 

The sampling of of the solid may be considered 
as a series of constant-hue planes radiating from 
a central vertical axis, each hue plane showing its 
Another equally 
useful and coexistent plan provides a series of 


own range of value and chroma. 


constant-value planes, each showing its own range 
of hue and chroma. Value is uniformly spaced in 
parallel planes for the stated conditions. Hue planes 
are uniformly spaced angularly. Chroma is uni- 
formly spaced cylindrically about the neutral axis 
of the solid. 

The notation for any sample is written in hue, 
value, chroma sequence in terms of the number or 
letter attached to each scale; for example, a medium 
value, strong-chroma red might carry the notation 
SRF 37 VO: 


recording finer discriminations. About 1000 samples 
are available that illustrate regular positions on the 


A decimal notation is provided for 


Munsell scales. Many hundred more intermediate 
samples are available, usually produced to meet 
The colors are available on 


charts or in disk or sheet form cut to various sizes. 


special requirements. 
ICI specifications, based on spectrophotometric 


determinations have been reported for most of the 
Munsell samples. 
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Technical News 


‘Something New in Marble Setting 


The Marble Institute of America has announced 
a method of setting vertical marble with an approved 
Plasticized Synthetic Resin Bonding Cement which 
is non-staining and sufficiently elastic to absorb 
moderate shocks and strains due to settlement or 
expansion and contraction. 

Damage to the backing and danger of straining 
the marble is largely eliminated by making most wire 
anchors unnecessary. 

Many mastics used with glass and tile have been 
found unsuitable for marble because of the likeli- 
hood of staining. Some require the application of a 
priming coat on the wall and back of the material 
to be set, which causes added expense and delay. 


A Study of Paints for Enclosed Structural Members in 

Steel Housing Construction 

This is the first formal report of a research project 
at the Battelle Memorial Institute, under the spon- 
sorship of The American Iron and Steel Institute. 
The primary objective of this research was to evalu- 
ate paint coatings by laboratory testing under en- 
vironmental conditions simulating those which may 
be encountered during the life of steel housing units. 
Copies available upon request, without charge, from 
Lead Industries Association, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New Council Members 


The Producers’ Council announces the following new 

members: 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., Besse- 
mer Building, Pittsubrgh 22, Pa.; D. D. Couch, Vice- 
President, National Representative. 

Universal Corporation, 6710 Denton Drive, Dallas 9, 
Texas; J. P. Travis, President, National Representa- 
tive. 

Stemco Corporation, 3130 West 121st St., Cleveland, 
Ohio; J. E. Williams, President, National Representa- 
tive. 

Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Company, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minnesota; John E. Haines, Vice President, 
National Representative. 


Palmer Modular Scales 


Architects interested in applying the principles of 
modular coordination in the preparation of architec- 
tural drawings are invited to write the Palmer 
Manufacturing Company, 4310 North Pershing 
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Drive, Arlington, Virginia, for samples and informa- 
tion concerning the Palmer Grid Sheets and Modu- 
lar Scales. 


Appointments to Committees 


James B. Newman and Frederick C. Genz, of the 
New York Chapter, have been reappointed as 
Representative and Alternate on ASA Building Code 
Correlating Committee for the two-year term be- 
ginning January 1, 1950. 

Samuel R. Bishop, of the New York Chapter, has 
been elected Vice General Chairman of the Con- 
struction Section of the National Safety Council. 

Mr. Bishop is representative of The Institute on, 
and Chairman of, ASA Committee A1l0, Standards 


for Safety in the Construction Industry. 


The Heat Engine 


To “double in brass,” in the days of the old 
minstrel companies, meant a member of the evening 
blackface circle also played an instrument in the 
linen duster, gray stove-pipe hat parade. 

The heat pump also plays a dual part in provid- 
ing heat in the winter and cooling comfort in the 
summer. While this double function has economical 
promise there are cértain technical difficulties which 
remain to be overcome. 

One of these difficulties which deters the wide- 
spread application of the heat pump is the consider- 
able quantity of power required for its operation. 
In this connection evidences of winter power short- 
ages and other indications of electric power scarcity 
suggest handicaps to the rapid or widespread intro- 
duction of heat pump installation. Drawing on the 
earth’s reservoir of heat the system has an operating 
ratio of three or more—energy obtained is three 
to four times that expended while the heating plant 
is expected to use only dne-fourth to one-third as 
much gas as would be burned in an ordinary furnace. 

In the summer, the pump acts in reverse, to take 
the heat out of the house and put in into the earth; 
in this operation the circulation of water is re- 


versed. 


Lightweight Aggregate Concretes 

Lightweight aggregate concrete is receiving in- 
creasing attention as research seeks to develop new 
materials for use in construction. 
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The results of an investigation, undertaken jointly 
by the National Bureau of Standards and the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, at the request of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, have been published 
by the NBS in Building Research Summary Report 
66, under the title, “Properties of Lightweight Ag- 
gregate Concretes.”’ 

The results of this research show that it is pos- 
sible to make concretes of low cement content with 
excellent workability, sufficient strength and ade- 
quate heat insulation for certain applications in 
building construction. 

Eleven lightweight aggregates were included in 
the Bureau’s study, consisting of exfoliated vermicu- 
lite; two processed materials, sintered diatomite and 
fly ash; expanded perlite; blast-furnace slag; shales; 
slates, and clays; and one natural material, pumice. 

Air entrainment was found to assist materially in 
promoting workability of the concretes. Such en- 
trainment of air enabled the cement and water to 
remain in suspension throughout the mass of the 
concrete, whereas without the air the ingredients 
would have segregated. The entrained air also acted 
as a lubricant, allowing the concretes to flow readily 
into the forms with a minimum amount of puddling 
or vibrating. 

Though it had a small effect in reducing the 
weight of concrete, the entrained air was greatly 
beneficial in increasing resistance to disintegration 
by freezing and thawing. 

The lightweight concretes ranged from one-fifth 
to three-fourths of the weight of ordinary sand-and- 
gravel concrete. 

The density, which varied with Portland cement 
content, ranged from less than 50 Ibs per cubic 
foot (vermiculite and perlite) to 110 lbs per cubic 
foot. Sand-and-gravel concrete weighs about 145 
lbs per cubic foot. 

The range between 70 and 110 Ibs per cubic foot 
included the other materials tested. 


The porosity of the concrete was found to increase 
as weights decrease and, with few exceptions, 
porosity increased with decrease in cement content. 


The coefficients of thermal conductivity (K 
values) range from 1.7 to 2.4 for the pumice con- 
cretes, as compared with values of 6.7 to 9.6 for 
sand-and-gravel concrete. Still lower K’s (0.75 to 
1.6) were measured on the vermiculite and perlite 
concretes. 


These two materials represent the extreme in 
light weight, but have the consequent drawbacks of 
low strength and high porosity with related uncer- 
tainty of behavior under weathering unless protected. 
However, their low density and very low heat con- 
ductivity provides a great field of usefulness where 
strength is unimportant. 


The slags, expanded clay, shale and slate, sintered 
fly ash and pumice are intermediate in their proper- 
ties and can be used in place of conventional sand- 
and-gravel concrete except where extremely high 
strength is required. The lower thermal conduc- 
tivity and lighter weight of these materials are ad- 


vantages in practically all construction. 


The report points out that at present lightweight 


aggregate concretes cost more per unit of volume 


than concretes made from the readily available dense 
aggregates. Therefore, from an economic viewpoint, 
the use of lightweight aggregate concrete cannot 
be justified unless there is some offsetting saving. 
The saving may result from the reduced loads that 
must be carried by the structural members, or from 
the utilization of the heat insulation properties to 
eliminate another more costly material. 


To achieve lightness and good heat insulation 
value it is necessary to tolerate relatively low 
strength, high absorption, and large shrinkage, since 
light weight, good thermal insulation, high strength, 
and small shrinkage cannot be attained in a single 
concrete. 
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Ponderosa Pine 

Western Pine Association. Yeon Building, Portland 4, 
Ore. 73 pp. 834” x 11”, illus. 

A’ booklet illustrating and describing the properties of 
Ponderosa Pine, with methods of manufacture, building 
and industrial uses and illustrations of various grades. 


House Repairs Made Easy 

By Training-Thru-Sight Associates: Lee Frankl. Nel- 
son Doubleday, Inc. 814” x 11/’, 438 pp., clothbound, illus. 

While the title would appear to limit the contents to 
home repairs, the subject matter, in many respects, covers 
a much wider scope related to many phases of construc- 
tion. 

The 2056 illustrations supplementing the simple de- 
scriptive text provide a reference handbook of practical 
value not only to the “handy man” home-owner, but to 
the architectural student, as well as the practising archi- 
tect. 


How to Handle Enameled Cast Iron Plumbing Fixtures 
Enameled Cast Iron Plumbing Fixtures Association, 
1709 M Street, N. W., Washington 6. D. C. 
An illustrated booklet giving helpful suggestions for 
the handling of these fixtures during transportation, un- 
loading and uncrating, and installation. 


APPROVED AMERICAN STANDARDS 


The following have been approved as American Stand- 
ard by the American Standards Association, 70 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., from whom copies are avail- 
able at the prices indicated: 


Graphical Symbols for Welding—ASA Z32.2.1—1949. 
and Instructions for their Use. 50¢ 


Graphical Symbols for Pipe Fittings, Valves and 
Piping. ASA Z32.2.3. 1949. 40¢ 


Graphical Symbois for Heating, Ventilating and Air 
Conditioning. ASA Z32 2.4. 1949. 40¢ 


Building Exits Code (10th Edition, 1949), ASA A9.1., 
NFPA No. 101, UDC 69.009.182. $1 
Contains revisions of Section 8, Moving Stairways 
(formerly Escalators); Section 10, Alarm Systems; a 
major revision in Section 24, Hospitals and Sanitariums; 
Change in Section 26, Hotels; and a new Section 29. Jails, 


Penal Institutions. 


STANDARDS AVAILABLE 

The National Bureau of Standards 
availability of the following. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (Stamps not accepted) : 


announces the 


Simplified Practice Recommendations—R74-49. Hospi- 
tal and Institutional Cotton Textiles. 5¢ 
Includes Bed linen, Towels, Washcloths, etc. 
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Commercial Standard CS 117-49. Mineral Wool In- 
sulation for Industrial Equipment. 15¢ 
Covers yarious types of mineral wool insulation for 
insulating heated industrial equipment, including thick- 
nesses of insulation for various operating temperatures 
and recommended methods of installation. 


Commercial Standard CS 154E-49—Wire Rope (Export 
Classification). 15¢ 

methods 

of test, safety factors and glossary of terms of standard 

construction and grades of wire rope and strand, high- 

way guard cable, aircraft cord, elevator rope and bridge 

rope. 


Covers material requirements, constructions, 


Commercial Standard CS 104-49—Warm-Air Furnaces 
Equipped with Vaporizing-Type Oil Burners (Third 
Edition). 10¢ 

This revised Commercial Standard provides for a field 
test and the posting of an installation certificate; and 
contains several other adjustments designed to bring the 
Standard in harmony with current practice. 

The Standard applies to warm-air furnaces equipped 
with vaporizing-type oil burners arranged with either 
gravity or forced-air circulation. It doés not include 
floor furnaces. 


The Housing Act of 1949. Public Law 171. 81st Con- 
gress. 36 pp. 30¢ 


The official text of the Housing Act of 1949. 


The. Handbook—What It Is and How It Works. 30 
pp. 30¢ 

A Handbook of information on provisions of the Hous- 

ing Act and operations under the various programs. A 


reference source for use in conjunction with the Act. 


BMS Report 115—A Study of a Baseboard Convector 
Heating System in a Test Bungalow. 15¢ 

Reports tests made of a system of finned piping ad- 

jacent to the exterior walls of a house at the baseboard 


level. 


BMS Report 116—Preparation and Revision of Build- 
ing Codes. Thompson, George N. (Superseding 
BMS 19.) 15¢ 

Report contains information on useful source material 
and its use, discusses principles and problems associated 


with building code requirements. 


NATIONAL FrrE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Prevention of Dust Explosions. National Fire Codes: 
Vol. IJ. National Fire Protection Association, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston 10, Mass. $3 

Incorporates in a new 1950 Edition new and revised 

codes adopted by the NFPA, at its 1947, 1948 and 1949 


annual meetings. 
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Architectural Graphic Standards 

Third edition, Ramsey, Charles George, A.I.A., and 
Sleeper, Harold Reeve, F.A.I.A. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 344 pp. 9” x 
1154/”, $6.50. 


This useful and informative compendium of archi- 
tectural details and standards appears in a new edition 
revised to reflect new material in harmony with current 
requirements and procedures. 


The Mark of a Modern Building, PC Glass Blocks for 
Industrial, Commercial, and Public Structures 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 307 Fourth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 22, Penna. 40 pp. 84%4’7 x 11”, illus. 

A booklet containing illustrations showing installations 
of glass blocks, in a variety of structures, with technical 
data referring to the characteristics, light-directing and 
diffusing patterns, decorative and functional patterns, lay- 
out tables for PC Glass Block panels based on Modular 
Coordination, and recommended specifications. 


Recommended Safe Practice for Hospital Operating 
Rooms. 


National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 25¢. 


The NFPA Committee on Hospital Operating Rooms, 


on which Robert W. Cutler, of the New York Chapter, 
represents The Institute, has formulated this important 
Standard which supersedes the advisory pamphlet ‘“Com- 
bustible Anesthetics in Hospital Operating Rooms,” pub- 
lished by NFPA in 1944 and reprinted in 1948. 


The provisions of The Administration Sections, ‘and 
other requirements, of this informative Standard are of 
importance to architects and others interested in providing 
and maintaining safe conditions related to the storage 
and use of combustible anesthetic agents in hospital oper- 
ating rooms. 


Market Analysis of Shopping Centers. 

Hoyt, Homer. ‘Technical Bulletin No. 12, Urban Land 
Institute, 1737 K Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$2.00. 

Analyzes the almost untapped field existing for the 
future development of regional shopping centers on the 
periphery of nearly every American city with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more. 

Other Bulletins published by the Urban Land _ Insti- 
tute include: ! 


No. 1. Mistakes We Have Made in Community Develop- 
ment, Nichols, J. C. $1.00. 


No. 4. Mistakes We Have Made in Developing Shopping 
Centers, Nichols, J. C. $1. 


No. 5. A Practicable City Planning Bibliography. 25¢. 

No. 6. Automobile Parking in Central Business Districts. 
$2. 

No. 7. What Is The Value of Improved Land in Slums. 


Beatty, GC. Wa Ira St: : 
Commercial Parking in Residential Areas. $1.50. 


No. 9. 

No. 10. The Prohibition of Residential Developments in 
Industrial Districts. $1.50. 

No. 11. Shopping Centers, An Analysis. $5. 


NEMA Standard Floodlight Layouts for Floodlighting 
Sports Areas. 

Floodlighting Section, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
39 pp. 8% x 11, illus. 75¢. 

An informative booklet diagrams and 
recommended floodlighting data for various outdoor and 
indoor sports and athletic activities. 


containing 


A Buying Guide for Pittsburgh Glass Products and 
Accessories. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 90 pp. 8% x 11, illus. 
Describes various glass products with maximum sizes, 
characteristics and recommended uses. 
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A Study of Non-Modular Construction 


N 1947 the Small Homes Council, University of 

Illinois, made a detailed study and comparison 
of construction methods used in residential build- 
ing. Included in this study was an analysis of 
three houses in which modular brick were used in 
the exterior cavity-type walls. 

To obtain data as to the time required to con- 
struct the same wall using non-modular materials, 
the Small Homes Council, under the sponsorship 
of the Structural Clay Products Institute, this sum- 
mer built an exact duplicate of one of the houses 
constructed in the 1947 study, using a non-modular 
brick instead of modular. 

An analysis of the time-study data taken during 
the construction period indicates that masons’ time 
can be reduced approximately 10% through the use 
of modular materials, while an examination of the 
brickwork indicates that an improvement in work- 
manship results by reason of the regularity achieved 
through the use of modular materials. 

The house used for this investigation was the 
L-shaped house designed by A. Gordon Lorimer, 
A.I.A. for The Producers’ Council and the National 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ “Engineered House” pro- 
gram. 

It was felt that, since non-modular brick were 
to be used, there would be no advantage in chang- 
ing the dimensions of the house itself—no one 
dimension being more non-modular than another. 
Similarly, the steel sash and back-up materials were 
the same (modular) size as had been used previously. 
The dimensional coordination of all other materials 
thus became unimportant since the brick were non- 
modular. Both the house and the openings in the 
wall were the same size as in the original modular 
structures. 

In order to avoid introducing new variables the 
same masonry sub-contractor who built the 1947 
structure was employed. He was given no special 
instructions but was requested to have, if possible, 
the same crew as was used on the 1947 work. 

During the construction period three time-study 
workers were continuously on the site using the 
same forms as for the 1947 studies. 

An examination of the modular houses built in 
1947 shows that while head joints vary, the varia- 


Four-inch grid of wires on frame superimposed on non-modular and on modular brick wall. 


’ 
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The experimental house in which non-modular_ brick 
was used. 


tion is due to a normal difference in the length of 
the bricks as they come from the kiln; however, a 
regularity is maintained as each brick is centered 
between two grid lines. 

In the non-modular house, cut brick appears 
in all of the small piers between windows. At 
these points the brickwork is somewhat more even 


than it is in the larger panels, where the mason em- 
ployed every know trick to avoid cutting brick. The 
bricks which were cut vary in length and are not 
regular in their location. 

In the non-modular house both the bed joints 
and head joints vary considerably in thickness. Head 
joints at various parts of the building vary from 
less than 4%” to almost 34”. Bed joints vary from 
3@’’ to almost 34’’. 

In the modular house the number of cut brick 
and their location could be predicted and, in some 
of the houses, the masons would start the morning 
by cutitng brick while the laborers mixed mortar. 
This provided a stock-pile of cut brick which per- 
mitted the regular rhythm of laying brick. There 
was no way the mason could foresee the number or 
location of the cut brick for the non-moular house. 

Where using modular material it is possible to 
predict the coursing on the drafting board with 
accuracy and economy of time. In the non-modular 
structure each run of wall was solved for brick lay- 
out in the field, without regard to what had been 
done on other wall areas. 
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RIEH Integrated House Program 

We have an advance copy of the newly developed 
program for the Research Institute for Economic 
Housing, Inc., a New York State non-profit corpora- 
tion dedicated to lower costs through package mer- 
chandizing of building products. 

We have space here for only the highlights of this 
program; further details may be obtained from 
Howard T. Fisher, Inc., 322 W. Washington St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Home building is now inefficient because of lack 
of integration between the vast number of diverse 
elements involved, and costs must*come down to 
maintain and increase the present level of sales. 

The essence of the RIEH program is integration, 
which means to unite to form a complete or per- 
fect whole. 

The RIEH program includes three related con- 
cepts which have become well recognized and have 
been increasingly adopted over the past 20 years. 
“Simplified Practice,” as long sponsored 


“Modular 


as sponsored by the American Stand- 


These are: 
by the U. 


Coordination,” 


S. Department of Commerce; 
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ards Association, The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and The Producers’ Council; and “Industry- 
Engineering,” as sponsored by The Producers’ Coun- 
cil and the National Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, 

“Simplified Practice’ has been related primarily 
to individual products and the elimination of needless 
variation not justified by the end use of those 
products. 

“Modular Coordination,” 
concept of “Simplified Practice,” 
and considered the interrelationship of diverse build- 
ing products from a dimensional viewpoint, with the 
objective of their assembly in the field with a mini- 
mum of cutting and fitting. , 

The “Industry-Engineered House” program has 
applied the concepts of both “Simplified Practice” 


while including the 
has gone further 


and “Modular Coordination” to a series of standard 


house designs. 

The Research Institute, while acknowledging the 
merit of these developments and the important con- 
tributions they have made to lower housing costs, 
will direct its Integrated House Program to a much 
narrower field, but within which it will provide a 
degree of integration far beyond anything hereto- 
fore contemplated. 

RIEH recommends, and is now sponsoring, a 
program incorporating the following further factors: 
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1. Integration in terms of a single basic house 
plan of lowest-cost compact rectangular shape, with 
simple variations to meet all usual requirements. 

2. Integration of specific building products by 
specific manufacturers currently in production, or 
capable of production in the immediate future, with 
particular reference to equipment items of all kinds. 

3. Grouping of all products to be offered in terms 
of standard “packages” for streamlined merchandis- 
ing through normal distribution channels, with a 
view to reducing the overhead burdens and costs of 
doing business on the part of home builders and 
building products merchandisers serving the builders. 

4. Complete plans and specifications to. be pre- 
pared by a single firm of architects, engineers and in- 
dustrial designers, qualified by experience in the 
low-cost housing field, and to be offered in a single 
binder under a single sponsorship, that of the Re- 
search Institute for Economic Housing, Inc. 

In brief, the RIEH House Program contemplates 
the streamlined merchandizing of meritorious build- 
ing products having a legitimate place in low-cost 
house construction, as produced by qualified manu- 
facturing companies, so integrated and “packaged” 
as to increase sales, simplify the business of house 
building, reduce waste, increase speed and generally 
encourage the construction of progressively lower 
No 


radical departures from existing designs, products 


cost houses of increasingly improved quality. 


or distribution methods are contemplated. 


The work of RIEH is under the able, experienced | 


direction of its Board of Directors: Ernest P. Good- 
rich, Consulting Engineer of New York, President, 
since its inception in 1926; Arthur A. Hood, Editor 
of the American Lumberman and Building Products 
Merchandiser, and Robert L. Davison, housing re- 
search specialist, formerly Director of Research of 
the John B. Pierce Foundation. Howard T. Fisher 


& Associates, Inc., serve as Technical Consultants. 


Modulplate Service 


Modular coordination affords an opportunity to 
simplify the preparation of drawings and the con- 
struction of buildings. Realization of this oppor- 
tunity will come through cooperative effort of 
architects and building material producers based 
on the creative study of a few who will pioneer 
this effort. 

Much of the basic work has been done. The 
project has advanced far enough so that many 
architects throughout the country are endeavoring 
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to apply the principles of modular coordination. 
Many modular products are now available. The 
right answers are beginning to evolve. 

There is need for an information service about 
these right answers. It is wasteful to have each 
new creative effort start from scratch. With some 
means for exchanging information, each new effort 
can have the benefit of the knowledge which has 
preceded it and progress will accelerate. 


Grip Lines gives you examples of modular 
design with very general descriptions and draw- 
ings. Moduletter scans other forms of modular 
activity and development. The A62 Guide ex- 
plains the principles of modular coordination and 
shows their application in the manner first visual- 
ized by various A62 Study Committees and the 
Technical Staff that first served the project. 

Architecture and building are ever evolving 
technical processes. New materials and new 
methods are constantly being added and fre- 
quently rendering older practices obsolete. Sweets’ 
Catalog can be kept up-to-date only by new 
editions each year. | 

That architects may have an authoritative 
source of useful working data concerning the latest 
in modular coordination, it is proposed that a 
MopuLprate service be started. This is visual- 
ized as reproductions of modular details at appro- 
priate architectural scales. The service would be 
in loose-leaf form so that an architect could readily 
order plates showing the materials and combina- 
tions that concern him on any particular job. He 
could trace many of the details directly on to his 
own working drawings. 

The key to modular design is a clear visualiza- 
tion of modular details and the manner in which 
each material or element is combined and refer- 
enced to the grid. With this knowledge, an archi- 
tect can proceed with the usual plans, elevations 
and sections, using nominal modular dimensions 
with a clear understanding of what he is doing. 
In fact, it makes good sense to him and he begins 
to realize drafting shortcuts and to appreciate the 
potential economies in building construction. 

Without this understanding of modular details 
and the exact manner in which elements are refer- 
enced to the grid, he will soon find himself lost in 
a sea of confusion. Many architects get started 
wrong and quit at this point and forever there- 
after curse modular as an impractical costly burden 
on the building industry. 
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While many modular details can be solved by 
the architect alone, particularly where they in- 
volve combinations and materials already stand- 
ardized in modular sizes, there are frequently 
involved materials and equipment that are not 
yet dimensionally related to the 6’’ modular sys- 
tem. Here the architect will either revert to the 
ineficient, intangible methods of the past, or 
possibly make an attempt to-create a good modu- 
lar detail. This may even point towards some 
good, logical, modular dimensioning principle for 
the material or equipment. MopvuLpLate service 
would be available to record this creative, evolu- 
tionary development and disseminate it to other 
architects. 

Mopuptates which continue in demand over 
a period of time would represent the best modular 
answers and would become guides for intelligent 
action on the part of the A62 standardizing groups. 


To get a MopvuLpaTe service started, it is 


necessary to establish some focal center for gather-’ 


ing the information, digesting it, drafting it into 
plates of uniform appearance, printing, advertis- 
ing, handling orders, mailing and taking care of 
all the other details of an enterprise. Plans for 
this are formulating. 


It is visualized that there are two possible 
sources of material. The first is from working 
drawings as now being actually prepared in vari- 
ous architectural offices throughout the country. 
Original solutions or new combinations of materi- 
als appearing on these drawings could be redrawn 
into uniform Moputprates. These would carry 
the architect’s name. 


The other potential source of material for 
Mopu.ptaTes would be material producers. They 
might want to have a set of plates drawn up 
showing their products with proper modular in- 
stallation details in various kinds of structures. 
This would constitute technical literature as com- 
monly put out by various material producers, but 
it would be made to conform to the standards of 
the MopuULPLATE service. 


It is proposed that each Mopu.ptarte be given 


an identifying serial number. As the plates accu- 
mulate, an index would be prepared and revised 
from time to time to keep it up to date. This 
index might be published in the Grip LINEs- 
Moduleiter Section of the BULLETIN of The Ameni- 
can .Institute of Architects, and possibly distrib- 
uted through other channels to promote the sale 
of these MoputptaTes. It is possible that some 
of the producers would underwrite the distribution 
to all architects’ offices of the particular plates 
showing their materials. It might be desirable to 
reproduce the MopULPLATEs in miniature, at nine 
or sixteen to a page, in order that architects might 
be able to better visualize them than possible from 
an index alone. 

Things are shaping up to get this MopULPLATE 
service started from Memphis. A number of 
Memphis architects are beginning to use modular 
design on their working drawings. Their drafts- 
men are, in many cases, doing original work to 
solve modular details, and a number of them have 
advanced to a point where it promises to be worth- 
while to get them together for an exchange of 
information for mutual benefit. This is now being 
arranged through the University of Tennessee 
Extension Branch in Memphis. 

Similar technical service is now developing in 
the Division of Standardized Building Codes and 
Materials of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency at Washington. The government studies, 
however, are confined by law to housing and 
further restricted to non-proprietary products. 
Mopu pate service will endeavor to supplement 
this service with details for all types of building 
constructions and the service will be available to 
producers of proprietary products, as well as to 
those of standard materials. : 


Your writer invites working drawings from - 
architects who have done good jobs with modular 


design and willing to have their details published 4 


as MoputpiaTes. Inquiries are also invited from _ 


producers or their trade associations who might 
desire the development of technical modular litera- 
ture through this contemplated MopuLpLaTE 
service in Memphis. 
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